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RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ARROW IS FIXED DEEPER. 

Wholly unconscious of the schemes of his 
spouse for his aggrandisement* • Mr. Sheffield 
was yet far from destitute of the ambition 
to plan, and the energy to attain, a similar 
end. But of how different a nature, based 
upon how far superior motives ! 

An eminence reached by the instrumentality 
of a private friend, distinction conferred, 
not as the reward of talent or merit, but 
accorded to him because the representative 
of a party, or the scarcely disguised tool 
of a patron, would have been not only 
utterly valueless, but even contemptible in 
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his eyes. Not so that position which, how- 
ever unpretending, our merchant could not 
help feeling conscious he was qualified, if 
not born, to fill. By his own exertions, 
solely, he intended to arrive at the station 
so ardently sighed after by his wife, nor 
would the idea of employing aught beyond 
have ever suggested itself to his mind, so sim- 
ple, so upright. 

Dear indeed to him, as to her, the hope of 
founding a family which should claim no 
doubtful origin, dating from his own time. 
The thought of Darnley allied with some 
of the proudest names in the land, the 
image of Rosamond happy and beloved, yet 
bearing a coronet upon her brow, occasionally 
presented themselves in waking day-dreams 
to the father's eye. Yet still more frequently 
did a vision of good and philanthropy, 
of vice discouraged, of necessity relieved, 
of thousands blessing his name, and that 
of a son scarcely less endeared to the public 
heart, of voices raised in plaudits, not called 
forth by the torrent of a fervid eloquence, 
but rising, one spontaneous tribute in the 
mart and in the senate-house, to .the character 
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and to the man, breathe delicious promise 
in his ear. And then suggested itself the 
last scene of all, grandchildren clustering 
around his dying bed, his wife consigned to 
the tender regards of those who, for his 
sake, had restored her to the rank she was 
so eminently calculated to adorn, nay, now 
invested her with an added and brighter 
interest reflected from himself; finally, sighs 
fanning the grass above his grave, the tears 
of a nation hallowing the unconscious marble 
raised to commemorate his existence ! 

Such vague thoughts had indeed little 
sympathy with the attaining the title which 
the feverish dreams of Mrs. Sheffield nightly 
whispered in her ear. How often she dreaded 
chance might discover her projects to her 
husband, and thus ruin them for ever! 
Fully aw^re of the enormous influence which 
he had acquired in the neighbourhood, ac- 
customed to hear him lauded, to behold 
him looked up to by rich and poor alike, 
around their extensive domain, she built, 
as we have seen, her hopes upon the influ- 
ence of the Earl of Bolsover, upon the 
alliance between the two families to take 
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place through Darnley's engagement with 
Lady Frances, entirely forgetting any claims 
that the growing power and usefulness of 
her husband might command with a minis- 
try just then, as it happened, needing the aid 
of exactly such a man. 

And the proud heart of Lady Fanny, 
touched at last, was leading her, unknown 
to Mrs. Sheffield, to the same end ; the 
peerage was absolutely negotiating at the 
moment, and mainly, though Mrs. Sheffield 
had obtained so gallant a reply to her 
application to the Earl, at his daughter's 
instance. The merchant, innocently anxious 
only to divert his young guest, who, in 
truth, now Darnley was ill, and constantly 
tended by his mother, hung rather heavily 
upon his hands, bestowed an attention upon 
her which served to strengthen the attach- 
ment, not only to the young man, but to his 
family, awakened in that damsel's mind. As 
for Rosamond, whatever she imagined or 
perceived, remained at present locked, with 
the secret of her own tacit engagement, within 
her breast. 

Meantime, Mr. Sheffield could no longer 
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escape from his parliamentary duties, and it 
was necessary he should remove to town 
altogether, instead of paying it an occasional 
visit. The housekeeper in London had 
already received orders to remove the hoi- 
land covers from couch and chandelier, 
to unpin and unpaper mirror and window- 
blind, and prepare for the reception of the 
"family." 

When the day arrived, Mrs. Sheffield, 
however loth, was compelled to remain 
behind, permitting her husband to escort his 
daughter and her friend to the metropolis, 
while she stayed to recruit her son's shat- 
tered strength by a few more days' repose 
before he undertook a fatiguing journey. 

Darnley's condition, whilst it but slightly 
alarmed his father, satisfied with the assur- 
ance of the family physician that there was 
no disease in the case, became each day 
a source of more poignant grief and dis- 
traction to the watcher, who, forbidding all 
assistance in her self-imposed task, never 
delegated to others for a single half hour the 
care of her beloved child. 

He had fallen into a melancholy so pro- 
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found that the very power of speech seemed 
for the time extinguished. At first Rosa- 
mond's name had. constantly trembled on his 
lips, but finding her seldom near him, and 
never in the absence of her mother, he had 
abandoned even the eager glance with which 
his eyes had ever and anon sought the open- 
ing door, and remained from morning until 
night sunk in a kind of stupor, only varied 
by occasional fits of delirium. These last 
were held a profound secret by Mrs. Shef- 
field, and only guessed at by one person, 
Lady Fanny, who, indeed, imagined that 
instance she had by accident overheard, the 
only one which had occurred since his illness. 

It was strange the mother did not feel for 
his mind! 

But Mrs. Sheffield reasoned accurately. 
She knew how elastic the young heart is, how, 
like the spray shaken ever so roughly, it 
springs back again to all those impulses of 
love, and hope, and happiness appropriately 
its right, and seldom to be entirely taken 
away, even in cases of as heavy disaster as 
the present. More than all, she relied for 
assistance to her plans upon Darnley's con- 
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stitutional instability of purpose. She im- 
agined by careful management she might 
train his thoughts to the same purport as her 
own, she might succeed in persuading him 
that whatever was the exact secret, whether 
engaged or absolutely married to the absent 
original of the picture she had discovered, he 
might be free to become some day the hus- 
band of Lady Fanny Denham. The exact 
means by which, indeed, freedom was to be 
attained, did the tie of marriage indeed al- 
ready exist, she left to be elaborated here- 
after. Till more came to her knowledge, it 
was but working in the dark. 

It was the day of the departure. 

Reconciled to the prospect of leaving the 
house containing one become of late so dear 
to her by the remembrance of how soon he 
was to follow, the Earl's daughter, who had 
not once seen the invalid since his return, was 
agreeably surprised by the intimation given 
in Mrs. Sheffield's blandest accents, that she 
thought Darnley sufficiently recovered to de- 
scend to the drawing-room and take a per- 
sonal leave of the travellers before their 
departure. 
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Lady Fanny was standing, cloaked and 
muffled, near the window when he entered, 
and so loudly beat her heart, she dared 
scarcely turn to observe him, until the voice 
of Rosamond, tenderly solicitous for his com- 
fort in the arm-chair where they had placed 
him, warned her that she ought to address 
him in accents of congratulation and sym- 
pathy. 

How changed he was by his illness ! How 
severe it must have been! How largely 
did the mind appear to have shared in 
the struggle! Lady Fanny was positively 
startled. 

Darnley sat, his eyes fixed on vacancy, no 
symptom of animation about his frame, fear- 
fully slender now, no trace that he was a 
living, breathing creature, but the fitful colour 
which came and went, apparently without 
any sufficient cause, across his cheek. His 
arms hung listlessly, and there was altogether 
a drooping weariness in his entire attitude, 
strangely in contrast with the air of activity 
and enjoyment which, through all his anxiety, 
had characterised his manner when at first 
returning home. Poor Darnley ! the biting 
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frosts of a premature winter had come sud- 
denly upon the opening verdure of his heart's 
youth. Other leaves, other blossoms might 
spring, but the first freshness, easily, alas! 
contrasted to the eye which had observed 
both, seemed gone for ever ! 

Mr. Sheffield entered rapidly while Lady 
Fanny was still occupied with her survey. 
He held some open letters in his hands, and 
seemed worried and abstracted. 

"Eh! Darnley, my boy. Downstairs 
again ? That's well — now you'll soon get 
better." 

Except for a sudden gesture, expressing 
something like fear mingled with surprise, 
the young man never raised his head, nor 
acknowledged in any way the address 
which the speaker had on his part seemingly 
forgotten as soon as uttered. He was again 
immersed in his papers. 

Rosamond drew near her brother, and throw- 
ing aside her bonnet, which she had hitherto 
held over her arm, she seated herself, and 
laid her cheek against his. " Darnley, dear- 
est," she whispered, "you know us all, do 
you not ? Our father has just spoken to you ; 
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rouse yourself, precious brother, and answer 
him. See ! Lady Fanny, too, is here. Have 
you nothing to say to her ? " 

Thus adjured, Darnley, though under evi- 
dent effort, did look up, and, with a slight 
accession of colour, attempted to answer his 
father's greeting. The words came brokenly 
and almost inarticulate, but Mr. Sheffield was 
satisfied, leaving his papers for a moment to 
touch his son's brow, and recommend that the 
window should be opened, " to give him," as 
he said, "strength." Good John Sheffield! 
little used wert thou to " minister to a mind 
diseased," and, to all thy present percep- 
tions, here was no case for aught beyond 
physical tending, no reason for the very 
slightest alarm. Darnley had " had a fever, 
common to all young people, produced by 
travelling, cold, or some similar cause. He 
was getting well;" there was an end of the 
matter. 

So the merchant wandered abstractedly 
to the window, the closed one, near which 
Lady Fanny still stood, and, wholly un- 
conscious of her presence, continued the 
perusal of the open letter with knit brows, 
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and a decidedly vexed expression of 
face. 

" How provoking ! If I had only known 
this before ! " she heard him exclaim. " So 
unwise of them, though it's scarcely more 
than I expected." After a pause : — " A 
messenger ~ must be sent off without delay. 
Ah ! if I could only go myself ! " 

He turned over the page and read on 
to the end rapidly, the expression of his 
countenance becoming still more anxious. 
It was somewhat unusual to see the quiet, 
self-possessed man of business thus worked 
upon by any matter so evidently mercantile, 
as the large, clerk-like handwriting he was de- 
ciphering declared this to be. 

" Yes ! all would be set to rights if I 
could only delay my journey and go. The 
poor foolish fellow! Me they would never 
injure, nay, not a stick from one of my 
hedges. But Wallace! — bah I — he has not 
the way with them ! " 

Unwilling to remain an unobserved lis- 
tener, however general might be the 
subject of her host's meditations, Lady 
Fanny glided from her place, and joined 
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Rosamond, who was coaxing Darnley to eat 
some jelly, talking soothingly to him the 
while under her breath, just as one would 
to a sick child. He had not perceived 
her, and from some cause the young girl 
hesitated to force herself upon his notice, 
and shrunk, with a diffidence very unusual 
to her somewhat tranchant demeanour, on 
one side the chair he occupied, and where she 
could not be seen. , 

Mr. Sheffield approached his wife. 

" One moment, my dear. The carriage 
will be here directly, but before, I want to 
speak a word to you. Come." 

She went with him to his study, shut- 
ting the door after her, but as she did so, she 
looked back sharply at Darnley, and hesitated, 
withdrawing, as it seemed, quite satisfied 
he was in good and careful hands. How she 
loved him! 

Lady Fanny longed, yet dreaded, to speak. 
She would have given the world to -kneel, 
as Rosamond was doing, beside him, and 
minister to the returning health and strength 
of the invalid. Would he let her go without 
a word ? So complete seemed his prostration, 
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that she even doubted whether, if she 
accosted him, he would comprehend that 
she did so to bid him adieu. She thought 
how sad it would be to think of him thus 
— when and where was it likely they would 
meet again? — and would he be, as for- 
merly, the gay-spirited Darnley that Rosa- 
mond had painted, and whose reality she had, 
for an occasional brief interval, herself seen ? 

She had almost determined to make an 
effort and address him — urge him to speak 
to her, if but one word, in which she 
perhaps dreamed she might discover the con- 
firmation of the unconscious hope within 
her — when Rosamond's maid looked in at 
the door to consult her young mistress 
about some article of attire which had been 
all but forgotten. "The carriage was now 
coming round — would Miss Sheffield be so 
good as to give it her at once, that it might 
be packed?" 

Rosamond ran out of the room. "Take 
care of him, Fanny," she whispered, and put 
the glass of jelly into her friend's hand, which 
was seized forthwith with a violent trembling. 
" Take care of him till I come back." 
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Fanny advanced slowly and shrinkingly. 
She was alone with Darnley — he must observe 
her now. 

There was a low stool beside the invalid 
chair, where Rosamond had been kneeling. 
She came and seated herself silently there; 
her heart was beating violently, and she 
could not trust herself to speak. At last 
she mustered courage to raise her eyes, 
and saw that Darnley's were shut; he had 
apparently been as unconscious of his sister's 
departure as of her own approach. Was he 
asleep ? It seemed so. 

Somewhat reassured, she fixed a long and 
fascinated gaze upon, features which, though 
unseen, had, truth to say, become strangely 
familiar to her during the last few weeks. 
Yes ! there were the graceful though some- 
what feminine lines of a mouth capable of the 
softest inflexions of refinement and tender- 
ness, there the rich curls framing, as it 
were, the clear white brow, unwrinkled even 
now, when a slight contraction told the actual 
or recent presence of pain, there the dark, 
fringed eyelids, resting on cheeks touchingly 
pallid, though still rounded as an infant's. 
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Even in this moment of scrutiny, agitated 
as it was, Lady Fanny failed not to observe, 
with inherently quick perception, the expres- 
sion of yielding indecision characterising the 
countenance. With the beauty, with the 
innocence, there was also the helplessness 
of the child. But to her bold and decisive 
mind it came as an additional charm, a 
far superior claim, the very weakness Jhus 
declared. As she gazed, she felt, strange 
to say, that she loved him the better for 
this: something of the feeling of a mother 
seemed to animate her ; she longed to take 
him in her arms, to press her lips upon 
that marble forehead, and whisper % to him 
that she would be his stay and protectress, 
sustaining, soothing, nay, combating for him, 
through life ! 

Hush! he slept not — his lips moved un- 
easily, then his eyes opened, and after a 
languid gaze, which evidently took cogni- 
zance of no outward object, closed again wea- 
rily, and he spoke. 

"So soon! so suddenly! How little I 
expected it!" 

He was evidently speaking to himself, and 
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believed he was alone. More to declare her 
presence than with any undue impulse of 
curiosity, Fanny said timidly, after a moment's 
pause: — 

" Expected what ? " 

She spoke very soothingly, her voice modu - 
lated by pity and an involuntary tender- 
ness. Like many of those who talk during 
slumber, he answered at once, testifying no 
surprise, but apparently gratified by the ques- 
tion, and anxious to pursue the subject. 

" Ah ! you would know how it came upon 
me ? I that was so happy before. Yes, I was 
happy — up to that day — that day ! " 

He named the date clearly and exactly — 
the day of the month, the name of 'the day. A 
sudden thrill shot through the heart of the 
listener. It was the very one of the accident, 
when Darnley had, by his courage and prompti- 
tude, saved her life ! Well was it engraven 
upon her memory. 

"How little I thought when I mounted 
Mafimoud that morning, and felt so proud, 
so buoyant, that the shadow was falling over 
my life, that I should never know happiness 
more ! " 
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" What happened then ? " she returned, 
after a momentary struggle with the earnest 
desire she felt to fathom the thoughts which 
were evidently passing in his mind. 

" I tell you," he replied peevishly — " I tell 
you, it was the last day of happiness I ever 
knew. I, so young, so gay, so blest in every- 
thing this world could give. Oh ! it was too 
dreadful!" 

She felt sure she might speak with perfect 
safety. His eyes were now open, but it was 
too plain " their sense was shut." Could it be 
that he was deploring thus bitterly an event he 
had that day discovered in the influence exer- 
cised over his heart by the creature he had 
saved from destruction — blest thought! her- 
self ? Some men, even as impressionable as 
he, the more so perhaps on that account, 
grieved to give up the shadow of independ- 
ence they possessed, to resign their heart 
into another's keeping. It might be so with 
him ! 

" Tell me all about it," she said, gently — 
and as she spoke she drew closer to him, 
noticing, with a thrill of pleasure, that his 
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hand had fallen upon the arm of the chair, 
and lay within an inch or two of her cheek. 
Although she felt herself unknown in his 
present state, her face was involuntarily 
turned blushingly from the eyes which sought 
indeed no visible object, some melancholy 
image of the future only. 

" Tell me all about it," she repeated, and 
as she spoke, a tear, large and burning, 
escaped from her eyelid, and fell heavily 
upon the thin, white hand of the invalid. It 
startled him, changing apparently the whole 
current of his thoughts. 

" Ah ! you are there — my own, my 
precious one ! What ! weeping — a tear ! 
nay, it has not come to that. They may 
disinherit, they may disown me, before 
they shall wring a single drop from thine 
eyes ! " 

It was impossible to conceive the tender- 
ness of this outburst — the pathos with which 
Darnley uttered the words. And, as if to 
subdue still further the heart of the listener, 
who, willingly deluded, believed herself the 
actual object of his delirious ravings, the 
hand was raised, and she felt it laid gently upon 
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her downcast head, and lingering among the 
tresses. 

Lady Fanny had beautiful hair, it was her 
principal charm, and Darnley's fingers 
caressed for several moments — during which 
she listened anxiously for more such words as 
he had just uttered — the silken curls. At 
length he spoke again, musingly, almost 
sadly. She listened, her emotion rapidly 
gaining ground. 

" Ah ! these curls — I don't think I have a 
single one to keep, to look at, in those dreary 
times when you are away — those times when 
I think, darling, that I may never see you 
more — that we are parted — parted for ever ; 
and the sunshine which peeped at me for a 
moment has passed away in dark clouds — 
gathering — gathering on to the blackness of 
despair ! " 

" Hush, hush !" she whispered, " you must 
not talk so — see, I am here, what do you fear 
then ? A short time, and you will be well, 
quite well, indeed you will — all these fears 
will then pass away." 

He made no answer, but still continued 
to twine his fingers in her hair. Stealing a 
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glance at him, she saw his eyes were again 
closed. He was not actually delirious, yet 
evidently not in his right mind. 

" No ! I have not a single one, and yet how 
I love them ! Oh ! if she knew, if she only 
knew the dreams that come to me of her, if 
she only felt my heart throb with its load of 
suspense, of care, she would not forsake me, 
not leave the poor, broken-hearted spirit 
that even in sickness, even in death, will 
never forget her ! " 

Lady Fanny, no longer endeavouring to 
restrain her tears, bent over the hand of 
Darnley, which had again fallen upon his knee, 
and, forgetful for the moment even of the 
probable interruption of some member of the 
family, abandoned fierself to the mingled 
sweet and painful sensations the words of the 
unconscious invalid evoked. But Darnley 
had worked himself to a pitch of nervous 
excitement that speedily manifested itself in 
low sobs and incoherent expressions of pain 
and complaining. 

" My head, my head ! " he murmured, and 
half rose from his reclining position — " air, 
air — oh ! give me air, or I shall die ! " 
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At first she had tried to soothe and restore 
him, but, energetic as she was, Lady Fanny 
had been little used to illness, and now felt 
what cowards we become, even the strongest 
of us, when looking upon the sufferings of 
those we love. She flew, therefore, to the 
door for aid, and was speedily answered by 
Mrs. Sheffield, who, with cheek a trifle flushed, 
met her almost upon the threshold. 

She cast a hurried glance at her son, and 
then turned inquiringly to Fanny, as she said, 
" He has had too much exertion. What 
was the matter ? Did he faint ? " 

Darnley lay, gasping for breath, his coun- 
tenance pale and quivering, a clammy mois- 
ture standing upon his forehead. 

" Ah ! I forgot to give him the drops. 
How remiss! It is past the time — long — 
long/' She poured something into a glass 
and held it to her son's lips. The effect was 
immediate. In less than a minute after he 
had swallowed it, his heavy breathing ceased, 
and he fell into a gentle slumber. 

" I was very foolish to leave him," Mrs. 
Sheffield whispered to Fanny. "You were 
not frightened ? " 
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"lOh no ! " was the reply, given somewhat 
abstractedly, for the young girl's heart was 
full, and she scarcely knew what was said to 
her, what her own lips rejoined. 

Mrs. Sheffield glanced quickly round. 
There was something even fierce in the inves- 
tigating, piercing expression she threw into 
her full dark eyes. • " Darnley has not been 
delirious? You are sure — you are quite 
sure ? " 

She waited for no reply, but her com- 
panion's manner reassured her. Still, like 
one in a dream, Lady Fanny simply answered 
a second time, " Oh no ! " 

" My dear, we must be off," said Mr. 
Sheffield, hurrying in, paper-case in hand. 
"What, Darnley asleep? Well, you must 
wish him good-bye, then, for me/' 

Lady Fanny could not rouse herself from 
her reverie, but she thought it strange Mrs. 
Sheffield should merely content herself with 
saying cheerfully, " Yes, he is asleep — speak 
softly, for I have just given him the drops, 
and I hope he will not wake for some time." 
She imagined the mother unfeeling for the 
moment, but she was too occupied with her 
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own reflections to bestow many thoughts upon 
aught beside. 

Farewells were now rapidly exchanged ; the 
carriage came crunching up upon the gravel 
outside. As in a dream, Lady Fanny Den- 
ham bade adieu to her hostess, and received 
in return a very gentle, though somewhat 
affectionate, salute; was conscious that Mr. 
Sheffield offered her his arm, that she looked 
back yearningly to the pale face in the arm- 
chair, upon which Rosamond was showering a 
host of quiet kisses ; and then that she had 
thrown herself back in the corner of the 
carriage, and blessed the gathering shadows 
which were coming on, that they could hide 
her cheeks, down which, under the friendly 
shelter, and that of her thick winter veil, 
unbidden tears were coursing. 

So they sped on towards the metropolis, 
each more or less rapt in his own thoughts ; 
the conversation somewhat forced on Mr. 
Sheffield's part, who evidently was ill at ease, 
being languidly responded to by Rosamond. 
Long pauses intervened, until finally it 
dropped altogether. Darkness shut out the 
occasional glimpses of passing objects, one by 
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one, enveloping each separate person in a 
little distinct confessional of hi3 own, where' 
no intruding ear could note the revelations 
made by the accusing or consoling spirit 
within ; the night came down upon the three, 
bringing with it that feeling of chastened 
melancholy, mingled with vague indefinite 
yearning which is 

" Like the benediction 
That follows after prayer." 

Such thoughts as breathe a wholesome and 
a cordial influence rose, as faint pale stars in 
the material heavens, above the mind's 
horizon, no longer distracted by the still 
recurring conflict which marks each day's 
routine. Thus the balmy repose of nature 
was extended to the yet more weary spirit of 
man, thus felt the travellers, so quietly com- 
muning, each in the darkness, with his own 
brighter and less material self, the realization 
of the poet-promise — 

"The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares which infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away." 
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CHAPTER II. 

COMING EVENTS. 

There was little pretension about the house in 
front of which our travellers, not sorry to 
have completed a somewhat tedious journey, 
drew up. Like everything else belonging to 
Mr. Sheffield, it was perfect in taste and 
appointment, yet in no respect remarkable. 
The rooms were lofty and airy, the windows 
large, the mantel-pieces carved in strange 
devices, proclaiming antiquity, and there was 
a hall paved with white marble, also a relic 
of bygone wealth and fashion, so still, so 
classic, and withal so cool, that looking 
through it to the garden, a mere strip, but 
cleverly arranged to appear of consequence, on 
a sweet summer's evening, you might have 
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supposed yourself, if not in the country, at 
least 

u — far from the dull impertinence of man," 

in the shape of overlooking eyes from the 
back windows of your neighbours. 

It was not placed, either, in a very 
fashionable locality. Some years before, 
when her husband had first gone to live 
there, Mrs. Sheffield had strenuously urged 
the superior advantages of houses situated 
in a position of more decided ton, but 
without succeeding in convincing him she 
was right. Now, when caprice had driven 
the tide of fashion farther and farther 
away, the quarter it stood in became 
respectably old-fashioned, and scarcely within 
reach of the receding wave. They re- 
mained there, however; Mr. Sheffield would 
have it so; and certainly the house, sub- 
stantial, extensive in accommodation, and 
replete with every comfort that his active 
thoughtfulness for the welfare of all around 
him could suggest, made up for the absence 
of a more rakish air, by a magnificence, some- 
what faded, it is true, pervading the entire 
neighbourhood. 
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In the matter of furnishing, on the other 
hand, Mrs. Sheffield's will had been law. 
Not only style and comfort had been con- 
sulted, but even luxury, elegantly simple, 
indeed, as the innate refinement of the 
lady exacted such should be, but luxury 
still. Nothing could be more recherchS 
than the mirrors, the statuettes, the pic- 
tures, and the bronzes ; nothing more costly 
than the draperies, or more beguiling than 
the downy-pillowed couches. Yet the slight 
womanly figure of their owner had often 
writhed with passionate emotion, though 
buried in the most seductive of easy chairs ; 
her smooth white brow had been reflected 
back, contracted into fury, her lip curling 
with the bitterest sarcasm, from the pol- 
ished surface of the mute observers around. 
The appointment of her salons it was cer- 
tain, however distingud, had no power to 
render her unmindful how different were 
the visitors grouped within them to those 
she would herself have selected. Where 
was the use of choosing the one, if she were 
denied the opportunity of exercising her 
own judgment in the other? 
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Latterly, nevertheless, as we have seen, 
Mrs. Sheffield's regrets had been somewhat 
modified. A sprinkling not only of wits 
and literary celebrities attended her parties, 
but birth and fashion began to mingle 
among that phalanx of nobodies with which 
a man of the merchant's benevolent tempera- 
ment, as well as enormous wealth, was sure 
to surround his table. H^d the wife not 
loved her husband with all the entireness of 
her nature, she might have experienced 
something like a feeling of jealousy when she 
perceived that this alteration for the better 
was produced less by the influence of her own 
charms and diplomacy, than by the tacit yet 
rapidly increasing importance of Mr. Sheffield's 
name and position. He began to be spoken of, 
not as " Sheffield the merchant," not even as 
"Sheffield the millionnaire;" it was now " Shef- 
field, M.P.," the hard-headed, clear, deter- 
mined speaker, whose opinion always com- 
manded the attention of the house; whose 
voice in favour of a question was worth 
fifty votes, and whose price had never yet 
been ascertained, though "of course," the 
world kindly remarked, "he had one." 
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At the time of which we write, London 
was not only busily discussing recent dis- 
turbances at home, but awaiting with an- 
xious excitement the development of a 
Government measure of vital importance 
to the working classes. 

Everywhere the same questions were 
bandied from one to another, but various 
speculations, different hopes, filled the minds 
of parties. The papers were seized upon, 
and the report of the debates turned to 
with frantic eagerness, even by the most 
apathetic. "The House," and the speeches 
of its members, formed the grand topic of 
conversation, and those of Mr. Sheffield 
were sought for with avidity, and studied 
with peculiar care. It was evident that 
the world began to place confidence in 
his common-sense view of things, and was 
quite willing to permit him to save it the 
trouble of forming opinions of its own. 

Whether this kind of influence was be- 
coming agreeable to its possessor, whether, 
upon the usual principle of our liking to do 
what we know we do well, he was growing 
absolutely wedded to the earnest career 
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of a statesman, certain it is that though 
abstracted during the journey, and even 
averse, as it had appeared to his involun- 
tary listener, to leave the country, the 
spirit- of Mr. Sheffield rose with the rattle 
over the London stones, and he assisted 
his two young companions to dismount, 
and led them into the cheerful vestibule 
with a degree of gajjant vivacity that 
amused Rosamond. It rendered her, in- 
deed, oblivious of the fact that the town 
housekeeper was more than half in the 
sulks at the distrait nature of her young 
mistress's greeting. 

"What have we here? Letters, letters, 
letters," said Mr. Sheffield, with a ludi- 
crous affectation of despair, walking up to 
the table whereon were strewed a variety 
of small and bulky packets, cards, and 
papers. 

"Yes, sir; there are also these, which 
were brought by a messenger late last 
night, who seemed very anxious to know 
when you were expected to arrive. We 
gave the hour, and there is a gentle- 
man at this time waiting for you in the 
library." 
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A close observer might have noticed a 
slight change in Mr. Sheffield's face as 
he looked, first at the card presented to 
him, and then taking up the packet, ex- 
amined successively its direction and the 
device upon the seal. There was an ex- 
pression very like triumph ; but it passed 
away immediately. 

"I must leave you, my dears, and 
I am afraid I shall be detained some 
time.". 

"But you will eat something first, 
papa ? " 

" No, my dear, presently. My visitor is 
an important one, and must not be kept 
waiting." 

He smiled kindly at her as he crossed 
the room, and they heard the library-door 
close after him. 

There was a note to Lady Fanny from 
her mother. It contained an invitation to 
Miss Sheffield from a friend of the Count- 
ess's, at whose soirie she had engaged her- 
self and her daughter the following night, and 
mentioned' that she should be very happy to 
chaperon both young ladies together. The 
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carriage, it moreover advertised Lady Fanny, 
would be sent for her soon after her arrival in 
London ; Miladi was impatient to see her. 

Rosamond and her guest sat chatting 
until it arrived. The bustle and activity 
of the great metropolis had roused them 
both into temporary vivacity. The mer- 
chant's daughter had seen but little of the 
world, the Earl's could elucidate many a 
page from actual experience, was in the 
humour to speak fully and frankly, and did 
so in a fashion peculiarly her own, the ori- 
ginality and piquant sarcasm of which could 
scarcely fail in proving attractive. When 
the expected summons arrived, and Lady 
Fanny made her adieux, Rosamond felt 
quite sorry to part with her, quite triste at 
being left alone in the great silent house. But 
as she ascended the staircase to her own 
apartment, a sense of fatigue began to re- 
mind her of the necessity of repose, and 
she threw herself upon the sofa in her own 
room, intending to remain there until her 
father's summons should inform her he was 
again at liberty. 

Meantime, Mr. Sheffield and his visitor, 
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a personage hitherto but slightly known to 
him, had got over a little of the frost of a 
first meeting, and were imperceptibly grow- 
ing confidential, as might have been inferred 
from the latter's approaching his chair 
gradually nearer, as if for the convenience 
of discussion. 

He was a little spare man, with a somewhat 
plebeian cast of features, which were re- 
deemed from positive ugliness by the quick- 
ness and intelligence of their expression. 
Nature,, indeed, had invested him with any- 
thing but an attractive exterior, and it was to 
be hoped she had made up for it in other 
ways. He was short and awkwardly formed, 
his shoulders so high as to give his head the 
appearance of being actually set upon them, 
without the intervention of a neck ; his arms 
hung loosely beside him, and his hands 
played nervously with a tassel, a paper- 
cutter^ a glove, anything that came in his 
way, all the time he talked. Perhaps this 
kind of fidgetiness might not be habitual to 
him. It was possibly engendered in this 
instance by some peculiar difficulty which, 
from the nature of the man with whom he 
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had to deal, opposed itself to the immediate 
success of his errand. 

The conversation had been carried on in a 
low tone, the words "bill," "premier," and 
occasionally the mention of " Her Majesty," 
giving only a vague idea of its nature. Mr. 
Sheffield was speaking. 

"You'll excuse me, my Lord, I cannot 
think with you. To do what you require, 1 
must be left unfettered by conditions; nor 
could I place any reliance upon the person in 
question. Never trust to a man's word, 
when he has once played you false, whether in 
or out of the House, for there is no such thing 
as a parliamentary conscience. It is the 
same as with a broken-kneed horse. The 
hair may grow as thickly as ever, he may 
scarcely retain the scar, the limb may be 
equally straight — that is, to all appearance — 
but, depend upon it, he will never be safe 
again." 

His lordship smiled uneasily, the simile did 
not seem to please him, and he hastened to 
change the subject. 

" I do not apprehend, Mr. Sheffield, that 
there exists difficulty in any shape, except 
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where you yourself are concerned. Your 
views have exactly borne out the impression I 
had previously received. So satisfied am I, 
not only of the unquestionable capacity you 
possess, but of your perfect understanding of 
my own intentions, that I am willing to 
adhere, upon this score, to the plan you shall 
yourself approve." 

A pause ensued. The one colloquist 
seemed to hesitate, as though he would have 
said more, but was restrained by the clear 
and manly penetration that pervaded the 
whole demeanour of the other. Yet it was 
true that each mind stood revealed, and the 
interpreter was a glance. The peer felt at 
once the hopelessness of circumscribing inhe- 
rent pride and honour within the conven- 
tional toils of ministerial insincerity — the 
commoner looked through his companion 
thoroughly, and was equally aware of the 
folly of placing confidence in the statesman, 
whose every gesture and characteristic proved 
he could not rely upon himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FOES, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 

The guests had all departed, and with the 
last of them, her husband and her daughter ; 
Mrs. Sheffield was alone with Darnley in the 
great empty solitude of Wentworth Manor. 

The first feeling she experienced was one of 
relief. They had gone, and the overpowering 
fear of discovery was at an end for the present. 
The secret of her son's unhappy attachment 
remained undivulged. No explanation with 
Mr. Sheffield had taken place. 

But the curse of concealment, the ban of 
dishonour, was already making itself keenly 
felt in her mind. Although free from present 
dread, secure that no counter-influence could 
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as yet militate against her plans, from her 
husband's cognizance of the nature and cause 
of their child's illness, her scheming brain could 
rest neither night nor day. She was folly alive 
to the possibility of Mr. Sheffield's receiving 
froift other sources the information she had 
successfully endeavoured to keep back by con- 
stant surveillance over the invalid. In this 
case all would, she felt, be at an end. Of the 
nature of her husband's decision, she enter- 
tained no doubt, for his rectitude was uncom- 
promising. She resolutely shut her eyes 
against the contemplation of such a contin- 
gency. 

Not that for a moment she quailed at the 
prospect of the boldness necessary to act out 
her self-imposed task. Her powerful mind 
grasped in instantaneous concentration every 
danger, even estimated those chances at the 
uttermost, which were likely to oppose them- 
selves to the success of her schemes. But in 
proportion to the magnitude of the stake for 
which she played, so rose the courage within 
her — alas, that it should have had so ignoble 
an aim! The moral sense, once perverted, 
rapidly grew less sensitive ; with every fresh 
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reverie upon this all-engrossing theme, she be- 
came more familiar with the formerly odious 
aspect of the demon which possessed her. 
Falsehood and dissimulation were only the first 
great thunder-drops heralding the tempest of 
mischief to ensue ! 

She stood at the window of her apartment, 
watching one of the gardeners and a lad, his 
assistant, setting a few hardy plants, which 
were coming into early flower, beneath. The 
season had wonderfully progressed within the 
last week or two, the days were lengthening 
visibly, and although the hour was advanced, 
the sun yet cast a golden lustre over the beau- 
tiful grounds her gaze rested upon. In the 
distance, seen through the still leafless branches, 
which in summer-time hid it from the view, 
appeared the little village, the pride of Mr. 
Sheffield's heart, whose well-appointed dwell- 
ings, and embellished church and school-house, 
so frequently elicited the traveller's inquiry and 
admiration. The spire rose, gracefully taper- 
ing, from the holy building ; it was upon this 
object that Mrs. Sheffield's eyes unconsciously 
fixed themselves, and she observed that the 
vane upon the summit, touched by those rays 
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from the western sky, seemed to point it as 
with a tip of flame. 

This view, so attractive to an English eye, 
afforded now no pleasure to the gazer's mind. 
The stillness, the serenity, were in painful con- 
trast to the war within her. Gradually her 
eyes returned to seek some objects more con- 
sonant with the state of her thoughts, and these 
were afforded by the lofty outline of the man- 
sion, the other wing of which was wholly visi- 
ble ; by the portico, commanding and substan- 
tial ; and by the garden and park encircling it, 
all descriptive of the wealth and position of 
their owners. 

Wilkins entered while her mistress was thus 
engaged. She was an old and valued servant, 
and had come a mere girl into her lady's ser- 
vice, been promoted from the children's nursery- 
maid into a sort of humble companion to little 
Rosamond, after her brother was first sent to 
school, and finally, after a due course of initi- 
ation, had resolved into Mrs. Sheffield's Abi- 
gail and general factotum. Wilkins had, like 
many another girl, seen a happy home devas- 
tated by one of those strokes of misfortune 
which are sent to teach us the utter instability 
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of all earthly prospects. From a large fortune, 
her father, a superior tradesman, liberal and 
charitable to a fault, had suddenly been cast 
into the lowest depths of poverty. A business 
loss of some importance had preyed upon his 
mind. Bad company and late hours entailed 
excesses which, so far from remedying what 
might have been by a little industry and 
'patience replaced, plunged him deeper in diffi- 
culty. A few weeks saw the respectable and 
upright citizen transformed into an habitual 
drunkard; a few more beheld him sink into a 
premature grave, his widow and his children 
homeless and unprotected, seeking the means of 
subsistence by the daily labour of their hands. 
Wilkins was a favourite with her mistress, 
and a privileged person. Her unpresuming 
and quiet manners accorded exactly with the 
qualifications Mrs. Sheffield desired in her ser- 
vants. Wilkins never spoke except when 
addressed, and as for giving an opinion of her 
own, she would have as soon thought of assum- 
ing one of her lady's dresses. Not that she 
possessed a "brainless soul/' by any means, 
far from it : in doubt or difficulty, no intelli- 
gence quicker, in sickness, no attention so ju- 
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dicious, no care so untiring. A glance was 
enough to direct her actions ; a word sufficient 
to engage her sympathies. But Mrs. Sheffield 
was in her eyes perfection itself, whose will 
was law, whose judgment could never be other- 
wise than faultless. She was one of those 
domestics, of whom the race has passed away 
in our own days, true, sincere, and consistent, 
if not in all things, at least in one, devotion to 
" the house " to which she was attached; inter- 
ested in all that appertained to its welfare, proud 
of its honour; which, indeed, she held to be 
her own also. Not in the least degree demon- 
strative, few would have believed how deeply 
the seed of attachment, watered by so 
many benefits, had taken root in the soil 
where it had now grown so long as to be 
ineradicable. There were few leaves and 
flowers to be seen, it is true, but the stem was 
strong, and the fibre unyielding ; should such 
time arrive that the humble plant might ever 
be of really important use, it was possible it 
might grow into a stay, even be cut down, a 
voluntary offering for the family upon whose 
acres it had been sustained. 

Wilkins came in noiselessly, and Mrs. Shef- 
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field, accustomed to her presence, observed her 
laying out the little arrangements for the usual 
change of dress before dinner-time, without 
disturbing in the least her own train of thought 
It was only when, seated before the toilet-table, 
the maid was smoothing, with an air of gentle 
solicitude peculiar to all her movements about 
her lady or Miss Rosamond, the still luxuriant 
braids of the former's hair, that Mrs. Sheffield 
observed in the glass the countenance beside 
her, and detected instantly that something was 
wrong. 

She turned round quietly, and brought her- 
self face to face with her attendant. 

" Wilkins ? " she uttered, inquiringly. 

"Yes, madam." 

"What is the matter? You tremble, and 
your face is paler than usual. Have you heard 
from home ? " 

"Oh no!" 

" What then is it? Come, tell me ! — Ah ! 
— Surely it is nothing wrong with my son ? 
I have only just left him," and the mother's 
cheek flushed. 

" Pray do not frighten yourself, ma'am. It 
may be nothing, perhaps. Only it is right, at 
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all events, you should know, for there are 
strange reports about, and it may be necessary 
my master should be at once informed — " 

"Of what? speak quickly. Is anyone 
come? What, is it? I insist on knowing 
immediately." 

Her thoughts turned to Estelle, but they 
were quieted by Wilkins' ready response. 

" No, ma'am ; no one has been but the post- 
man. He brought, however, news that may 
be unpleasantly confirmed every minute. The 
roads at Kirby were swarming with people ; he 
had to come across the fields, and go on to the 
village through the park, so he thought he 
would call and put us on our guard." 

" Our guard ! What have the Kirby riots 
to do with us ? It is full five miles off. They 
will return. Mr. Sheffield, before his departure, 
heard something of this, and wrote to warn 
Wallace. Thank Heaven! we are likely to 
have no riots here." 

" Yet indeed, madam, that is what I am 
afraid of. Last night, it seems, there was a meet- 
ing of the men. If my master had been at 
home, it might possibly have come to nothing, 
but as it was, some persons came and spoke, and 
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inflamed the poor fellows' minds, telling them 
about the price of labour, and the rights of 
the poor, and much in the same strain " 

"Well?" 

"And I have observed, madam — pray do 
not let me distress you — but I sent one of the 
men-servants off some time since, and he has 
not returned — I have observed that there is no 
smoke from the factories. It ceased some 
time since." 

Mrs. Sheffield rose hurriedly. " No ! no ! 
it cannot be ! " she exclaimed, as she ibn to 
the window, and looked out again upon the 
village. 

Her attendant followed her. " Tou (Sannot 
see the factories here, ma'am ; these windows 
do not command so far." 

Mrs. Sheffield knew it as well as she did. 
She had, when first they came to Wentworth, 
fixed upon the bedchamber she would occupy, 
one, as she said to herself, where " the sight 
of those dreadful factories would be shut 
out ; " though now, in her agitation, she 
remembered nothing. No, there was no 
possibility of seeing the hated buildings, 
— whence, nevertheless, Mr. Sheffield drew the 
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wealth upon which his family subsisted — from 
this part of the house. 

Throwing the door open, she hastily passed 
along the corridor to the other side of the 
building, followed by Wilkins. The first 
room presenting itself was that lately occupied 
by Lady Frances. It looked comfortless 
enough, for the covers were on several articles 
of furniture, and the blinds down. Mrs. 
Sheffield stepped out upon the verandah. 

Too true it was ; the sky, bright with the 
glory of the setting sun, was unspotted by a 
single cloud. There were the tall chimneys 
lifting themselves, not more than a mile or 
two below her in the valley, but not a speck 
of smoke, not a wreath of vapour, issued 
from one ! 

For several minutes Mrs. Sheffield stood 
stupefied. 

Her husband's popularity was so extensive, 
his liberality so well known, that had she been 
threatened with a " strike," or told anything 
short of their master's will could suspend 
operations in the immense works of which he 
was the owner, she would have laughed at the 
very idea. She had yet to learn the mischief 
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of example fully developed ; yet to experience 
the instability of public opinion; yet to 
behold the demigod of one moment trans- 
formed into the most reprobated mortal the 
next. Poor Mrs. Sheffield ! 

Paper and pens stood upon the table. 
After a little consideration, the wisest plan 
seemed to be to send off an express to her 
husband at once. She hastened to write to 
him, and beg him to lose no time in returning 
home. 

Not for her own sake — No! However 
anxious for others, however nervous for the 
safety of her children, of Darnley, now so 
weak and shattered as to be of no possible 
service in endeavouring to set matters right 
again, Mrs. Sheffield had no fears for herself. 
Her cheek now scarcely paled, her hand- 
writing was as firm as ever, and when her 
orders had been given and Wilkins had for the 
present left her to see them carried out, she 
sank back in the cushioned seat where she 
had thrown herself beside the writing-table, to 
ponder over the evil which she might have to 
contend with, and the force she possessed, not 
only for her own safeguard, but if necessary 
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for the assistance of neighbouring families, 
possibly menaced like herself. 

She hastily ran over in her mind the 
numerous men-servants attached to the house, 
on most of whom she could rely. The 
fastenings of the doors and windows were 
strong, and capable of resisting a disorganized 
crowd. But she had no intention of wholly 
depending upon these. Should the dissatisfied 
artizans come to declare their troubles, and 
endeavour to make terms for the future, she 
would herself address them. Though not 
generally liked, on account of her hauteur, 
she felt conscious that the exercise of this very 
qualification, of something like the " authority 
that doth hedge a king," formed a main 
principle of the power necessary to quell 
them ; and then her charities had been great, 
and Rosamond's sympathy ever ready for the 
poor of all denominations, so there must be 
some among the rioters personally attached to 
them both, and willing to turn the tide of 
popular fury if it rolled in the direction of 
Wentworth. 

Intending to put down a list of the domestics 
in case of a crisis, Mrs. Sheffield drew 
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again towards her the blotting-case which lay 
upon the table, and sought among the leaves 
for a scrap of paper. Turning them over, 
she at length discovered a half-sheet between 
two closely shut leaves. There was, however, 
tracing upon it, and as she looked to see 
whether it was anything of importance, she 
came upon a sketch faintly drawn in pencil, 
though bold enough in design, whilst on 
the other side, and underneath, some lines 
were written in ink, as if an after-thought 
had dictated them. But Mrs. Sheffield started 
when she discovered the subject it had been 
sought to represent. 

There were two figures sketched lightly, 
but whose identity it was impossible to mis- 
take. The scene was the verge of the 
neighbouring ravine, its banks clothed with 
heather and stunted shrubs, whither indeed 
the steps of Rosamond and her friend had 
frequently turned of late, to what purpose it 
was now evident, for the resemblance was 
faithful in the extreme. The occurrence 
depicted the rescue of a fair horsewoman from 
impending death, by the hand of her attend- 
ant cavalier. 
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Mrs. Sheffield bent over the paper, and a 
smile of pleasure and triumph flitted across 
her countenance. Darnley had apparently 
just accomplished the fearful leap; his counte- 
nance, full of boldness and energy, was raised 
to that of his companion, who, with her profile 
only revealed, was endeavouring to steady the 
affrighted animal whose bridle had been so 
opportunely arrested. The effect was 
startling ; so spirited the attitudes of horses 
as well as riders, that Mrs. Sheffield's breath 
came for a moment more quickly, when she 
remembered the termination of the adventure, 
and with a feeling of relief and thanksgiving 
she looked on to the words written beneath. 
It was pleasant to her to find how deep had 
been Lady Fanny's feeling of gratitude to her 
preserver, but what was her surprise when 
she read — 



-Lo! we two are here; 



We have survived a ruin wide and deep- 
Strange thoughts are mine. — I cannot grieve nor fear, 
Sitting with thee upon this lonely steep, 
I smile, tho' human love should make me weep. 
We have survived a joy that knows no sorrow, 
And I do feel a mighty calmness creep 
Over my heart, which can no longer borrow 
Its lines from chance or change, dark children of to- 
morrow." 

VOL. II. £ 
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These impassioned words of the devoted 
Cythna were copied in Lady Fanny's own 
handwriting, and, to make the question of 
sketch and lines still more certain, bore her 
initials also. The paper had been doubtless 
misplaced or forgotten. Mrs/Sheffield thought 
how the writer's cheek would have reddened, 
how bitterly the heart of the Earl's proud 
daughter would have smitten her, could she 
have foreseen the discovery which her care- 
lessness was to entail of sentiments so little 
suspected by any mortal. 

For the moment the subject that had lately 
engrossed her was altogether lost sight of, and 
Mrs. Sheffield mused upon the advantage to 
her plans accruing from this unexpected 
admission to the secret thoughts of her 
destined daughter-in-law. The prize, it 
seemed, was within her grasp. Darnley's 
marriage might be considered certain, and 
then — she gasped for breath — her husband's 
peerage became a matter of course. The 
Earl's endeavours, already excited strongly in 
her cause, would be redoubled as a matter of 
self-interest. Mr. Sheffield's rise was in- 
evitable, the happiness of Darnley secured, 
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she tried to convince herself, by alliance with 
one who already, unsolicited, had bestowed 
upon him — what few would have expected she 
possessed, and the impulses of which were, as 
Mrs. Sheffield rightly concluded, doubly worth 
having in consequence — a heart. 

It was with proud and erect mien that the 
lady rose at length, and descended, at the 
summons of the dinner-bell, to rejoin her son. 

How fortune had favoured, was still caress- 
ing her ! She threw back her hair from her 
brow, and with glances of determination flashed 
back from the gleaming mirrors, she passed 
onwards, resolved to sound Darniey upon the 
subject of this ardenjly hoped-for marriage, 
without further loss of time. 

On the table in the hall there was a silver 
waiter; upon it lay a post letter. Mrs. 
Sheffield took it up, with a movement of that 
curiosity she possessed in common with her sex, 
and looked at it scrutinizingly. 

" How came this letter here ? " 

" The postman finding that it had arrived 
after our own post-boy had gone this morning, 
thought it better to bring it on himself, as he 
was coming in this direction." Such was the 

E 2 
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explanation. " It was for Mr. Darnley, to 
whom Elliot was just going to cany it/ 1 

" You need not do so ; I will give it to my 
son myself." 

So saying, she took possession of the letter. 
How little did they guess the sharp throb of 
disappointment and consternation that pierced 
her heart at the sight. How far were they 
from suspecting that the touch of that unim- 
portant-looking paper seemed to burn her hand 
as the fingers closed so convulsively upon it 
that the wax cracked beneath the rude grasp; 
the circumstance adding to the feeling of im- 
patient rage she experienced, and to the 
desire to be near a fire, and so destroy for 
ever this second terrible messenger sent to 
whisper defeat, whilst it tempted her to ruin ! 

Slowly she entered the dining-room. Darnley 
was not there; he was too ill to leave his 
own apartments ; she turned her eyes wistfully 
towards the fire-place, but the servants were 
around her, the one from whom she had taken 
the letter having followed her into the room. 
It was impossible to destroy it at present. 
She must bide her time. 

And how long would that time appear ; how 
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long should she bear the delay; how support the 
knowledge of the secret weighing upon her 
mind, the anticipation of the action she medi- 
tated ? Never before had the servants seemed 
to move so slowly ; never had she so anathe- 
matised the wasteful expenditure of time ne- 
cessitated by an elaborate dinner! Things 
must come to an end, however, be they Devon- 
shire lanes, a Spanish war, or the autobio- 
graphy -of Madame Dudevant, and at length 
she had the felicity to see the servants with- 
draw, and the dessert upon the table. She 
was left to herself. 

Had Mrs. Sheffield been less pre-occupied, 
she could not have failed to notice the appear- 
ance of those about her. All seemed longing 
to speak, to have an opportunity of expressing 
some important fear which filled them. Her 
silence, her calmness, her abstraction, were 
indeed almost more than, with all their re- 
spectful deference, the faithful domestics could 
endure. 

The first impulse she experienced as the 
door closed, and she felt constraint withdrawn, 
was to cast from her the letter, as she had 
done. its predecessor; to see it shrivel and 
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char in the glowing embers, and please her- 
self with the thought how the hopes of the 
writer were withering up with the paper into, 
dust and ashes. She took the letter, and hold- 
ing it at arm's length, looked at the direction 
once, before committing its contents to oblivion. 
Yes! there was the same delicate feminine 
handwriting, a trifle perhaps less firm than 
before — the same seal ! And she had broken 
the latter ; it was no longer a safe custodian 
of the secrets confided to its guardianship. 
The letter was open. 

" Why should she not read it? " 
' The blush of shame instinctively dyed Mrs. 
Sheffield's transparent cheek; she made an 
impatient movement, and half intending to 
throw the letter from her, as if in spurning it 
she could spurn the base thoughts it had 
engendered, it escaped her grasp, and fell to 
the ground. 

There upon the hearth-rug it lay, and there 
upon it were fixed her eyes for full five 
minutes, during which she cogitated, each 
moment taking something from her reluctance, 
and substituting yet stronger temptation. 

The advantages to be gained were many ; 
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she would exactly see, if she once opened 
this closely-written letter, which doubtless 
contained a complete explanation of the entire 
mystery, what hope she might entertain, the 
amount of mischief already done, 

Alas ! but a little time before, she had al- 
most hated herself for burning Estelle's first 
letter to Darnley, unready and now ! 

Her resolution gave way, the struggle was 
at an end, it was useless looking back any 
more! 

The letter was dated New York. We will 
transcribe a little only, for it contained much 
incoherent raving — many repetitions — and 
was in some parts almost blotted out with 
tears. It began thus — that is translated, for 
the composition was principally French, though 
phrases occurred here and there in Mrs. 
Sheffield's own tongue, as if fondly recalled. 

" You are in England and I am in America 
—^Darnley — it is too true ! 

" Yes ! and I live to write it. I, deprived 
of husband and child, torn from home, 
shut out from every gleam of happiness, alas ! 
doubtful of you sometimes, scared by the 
dream that I have been the victim of fearful 
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delusion, pressed upon me wittingly by the 
hand I love best. But no! no! Darnley, 
forgive me, dearest, that can never be ! 

"I know not if I have been mad. It 
seems to me I must have been so, or at least 
unconscious, for of much that must have hap- 
pened no recollection remains. Did you re- 
ceive the letter I sent you before I quitted our 
dear France ? Oh ! I hope you did, and yet 
if so, I must have heard from you. Alas ! I 
forgot. You did not know where to write. I 
trusted it to a poor peasant girl, who promised 
to send it safely. I know she must have 
kept her word. 

" Darnley, I told you about that fearful 
night. I described to you my sufferings. I 
detailed to you the suspicions that encircled 
me. I told you of that still more terrible dis- 
covery, worse than death, far worse, a thousand 
times, that no priest had solemnized our 
marriage, that Adderley, that wicked man, 
Adderley who helped to drag me from you, 
had, clothed in holy garb, personated him ; — 
but no— I sicken. I cannot repeat the dread- 
ful tale ! 

" My uncle — I have learnt to shudder at 
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his name — his plans are now plain enough. 
Unless I die, Darnley, I have a fate before me 
the very thought of which is sufficient to sever 
us eternally. I dare scarcely whisper it to 
you, my own ! You, with your delicate sense 
of woman's purity, would tremble to think of 
Estelle — your E9telle — gazed at by hundreds, 
beneath the glare of lights and with the din of 
music around , dressing her cheek in smiles, 
forcing her voice to tones of gladness, of 
hope, nay, even of mimic love, and yet all 
this — unless you succeed in saving me — all 
this must be. 

But you will, love, you will ! I have 
written the address fully, so that it is impos- 
sible to mistake. I have, even here, a friend 
who will safely guard any letter that may ar- 
rive for me, but, no letter shall I see, you 
will come yourself, you will set out the very 
moment you receive this. Ah, I know it ! you 
will fly to me ! When your eyes meet these 
lines, I shall be longing for, oh, how earnestly 
expecting you. But oh, Heaven ! that it may 
be soon, my life, my husband, for there is fever 
in my veins, and when I think of my child — 
my beautiful infant — I turn to ice. Gain 
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news of our darling — tell me he is near you — 
that he is well — or I shall sink— I shall expire 
even in your arms. 

"Darnley, grief does not easily kill the 
body, or mine must have died long since ; but 
my heart, love, lies dead within my bosom. 
Dead — as perhaps my baby may be lying now 
— for oh ! their countenances were full of evil 
and of mystery, those cruel men who tore him 
from me. And all the time he slept — ay, 
slept — nor uttered a single cry, while my 
shrieks rose even above the storm that raged 
around us — slept while both our hearts were 
breaking, for you were with me in that hour ; 
it was your agony I tasted a& well as my own; 
slept, cherub of peace, upon the threshold of 
eternity. 

" A dream came to me the other night ; 
and alas, Darnley, that I should say it, 
its shape was worse than the reality of my 
woe. For well I know your heart, my 
husband. I am yours for ever; and so long 
as you live, the thought of Estelle will hover 
around you, a safeguard from sin and tempta- 
tion, a pale spirit to warn you from treason 
to a love, pnce given, never to be called back, 
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even though in opposite hemispheres we linger, 
until death shall reunite us. Ah ! it was a 
fearful vision, for I dreamed that you were 
false. 

"The scene was in that lovely forest 
home where we spent the first weeks of rest 
after , I became yours. I was gazing at the 
sky, and suddenly saw it crossed by two 
bright birds — an eagle and a dove. The 
dove flew lower than its companion ; it was 
white, and I could see its plumage perfectly, 
its pluqiage so pure, so glossy, but all at 
once it stopped, after having flown round and 
round in several narrowing circles, and as it 
stooped, the eagle, which had seemed before 
unconscious of it, followed it ; and so wide, so 
spreading were its wings, that it gained upon 
the little trembling dove and overtook it. 
And then, for the first time I saw why the 
dove had fluttered overhead so long, for there 
was a little nest built upon the ground, and 
there within it a tiny dovelet, whiter and 
purer still than. she who guarded it. The 
strangest part came then. I thought even 
while I looked it changed — the nest and the 
fledgling — and instead, there was our child, 
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our own tender, delicate infant, while the 
mother dove was myself. All this time 
the eagle was soaring over head, its ter- 
rible talons were extended, and its eyes 
gleamed like fire. But I dreaded not for the 
fate of my child, for all at once you stood 
beside me, though my joy was tempered 
with fear, for lo ! my uncle was there too, and 
he put a bow into your hand and an arrow, 
and bade you shoot, and my heart trembled, 
for I began to fear for the eagle's fate, since, if 
my child was safe, I knew it could not hurt me. 
" How can I tell the rest? After a time, 
you took the bow and drew it, the arrow set 
within, yet your hand trembled, and you 
could not take a steady aim. But alas ! not 
against the eagle was it you turned your 
hand — not against the eagle. It was / that 
fell — I and the child, which I had snatched 
and clasped to my bosom. And so flew the 
eagle then away from the ruin it had wit- 
nessed, and you followed, springing up crags 
and mountains far away in pursuit, and then 
I knew that the eagle was a maiden, that I 
was forsaken and left to die there alone. 
No, not alone, for the child was clinging to 
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me, bathed in my blood, but unhurt itself; 
its kisses were showering on my lips, wet 
with tears. And so the dream was at an end, 
and weeping also, I awoke. 

" Listen, darling, one thing is greatly on 
my mind — that certificate — you remember. 
Malvoison is ruthless and cruel. I will not 
tell you, for your heart would bleed for me, 
what I daily, hourly endure, but he has asked 
for that certificate, which for safety I keep 
always about me since I have left you. If, 
as he assures me, it is valueless, why should 
he desire to possess it ? I will never give* it 
up to him, I have told him so. Even if all 
were a deception, I keep it in memory of 
many happy moments, the remembrance of 
which it has become a part of. Darnley, 
even if no marriage blessing has consecrated 
our union, I know well I am still your wife ; 
but if you and I have been deceived, if there 
is some horrible plot against us, if enemies 
are conspiring to take at once from me my 
husband, and from my child his father's name, 
it seems to me this certificate ought to be in 
your hands, that you may see if it is actually 
a forgery; and so I think I shall send it. 
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Am I right, dear one ? Is it not best — this 
paper, which, after all, may be worth every- 
thing to us, and our innocent child, with 
you? 

"Yet no, it might be lost — I dare not con- 
sign my all to the chances of the post. I had 
better keep it until you come. Oh, let that 

be soon. 

* * * * * 

" I break off; my letter must go, or I 
shall forfeit the chance that presents itself. I 
hear my uncle and his companions. Alas! 
gaming, I fear, is not his deepest vice — much 
has come to my ears of which I can only now 
form vague hints ; but I think he has been a 
robber, pray Heaven, not a murderer also ; I 
hear them shouting and laughing in the room 
below. You should see the contrast between 
this desolate apartment, without fire, though 
the cold is piercing, and the luxurious appoint- 
ments with which your liberality has helped to 
furnish him ! Adieu ! the word is like tear- 
ing myself from your arms, adieu, my life, 
and write to me if it is possible your letter 
can reach me before yourself. Alas, if I do 
not hear from or see you, I may lose my reason j 
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for silence, though that only, will prove that 
you have deceived, that you have forsaken the 
miserable 

" ESTELLE." 

This letter Mrs. Sheffield read through with 
a varying colour, and divers kinds of comment 
from eye and lip. When she came to the 
part referring to the paper, she hastily 
turned over the envelope to see if nothing 
fell out. 

" So near — so near," she murmured. " I 
might have destroyed it, and set this hate- 
ful marriage at rest for ever. 1 might — I 
might." 

The thought was madness ; she crushed the 
letter in her hand, and would have thrown it 
into the fire, but* a second impulse restrained 
her. Carefully spreading out and smoothing 
it, she noted that the address remained unin- 
jured, and put it carefully away about her 
person. But not until she had wrestled long 
and bitterly with the temptation within. 

Mrs. Sheffield's w&s not naturally a hard 
heart; the touching appeal of this poor friendless 
girl melted for a, moment her resolves ; the next 
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she thought of the gamesters, adventurers, 
robbers even, to whom this marriage would 
ally her son, apd she grew stern and impas- 
sive. 

Presently she went into Darnley's room. 

And now her face was drest in smiles — ter- 
rible hypocrisy ! She hastened to his side to 
breathe words of kindness, whilst her hand 
already held the steel which was so soon to in- 
flict a deadly wound. 

It was already dark, the firelight was the 
only flickering assistance the vision had to 
profit by. Darnley half-reclined upon the 
cushioned sill of the window, Mrs. Sheffield in 
an arm-chair beside him, and here, in the ob- 
scurity, the unhappy boy found words at length 
to tell his tale. Laying his head upon his 
mother's bosom, he told her all, sobbing over 
his loss like the infant of whom he so tenderly 
spoke. It was a long, weary tale, and Mrs. 
Sheffield listened in silence ; but vividly did 
he paint his sorrows, earnestly did he pray for 
forgiveness, and ask advice to guide him in the 
discovery of his lost treasures. Her heart — 
how it throbbed the while ! 

"Speak, mother, oh, speak! The weak- 
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ness, the delirium has passed away, and I am 
again a man — again a husband. I will never 
rest till I find her." 

Mrs. Sheffield shook her head sadly. 

"Let us talk of it to-morrow/' she said, 
" you are still too suffering." 

"No no," he ejaculated, surprised at her in- 
difference; "now it must be — my heart has 
been breaking for sympathy, for consolation. 
Say, do you think I shall see her again ? — do 
you believe I shall ever have them both once 
more, my wife and my child ? " 

Silence — a cold silence — at length — 

" Your wife ! — alas, my poor boy ! " 

" What mean you ? — answer, I implore — " 

" You have no certificate of this marriage," 
she said musingly. " The priest gone, you 
% say — how terrible ! — murdered the very night 
before you arrived." 

" Well ? " 

" Dear Darnley — " 

" How, mother ? you forgive me — you say 
you do ; your looks are all tenderness ; you 
will help me with my father — you will aid me 
to recover her ? " 

Again silence. 

VOL. II. F 
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" By heaven ! " he exclaimed, starting up 
convulsively, "1 tviU have her again; they 
shall restore her — restore them both to me. 
Counsel me — advise me — what means can I 
employ to discover the place where they have 
secreted her, to let her know I am near? " 

Still silence. 

" Oh, that I live, and yet am powerless to 
help her — that they keep her from me by 
force! But what means your countenance, 
mother? Why have you such a strange 
look? Why do you remain silent? Speak, 
speak." 

u You forget, Darnley ; what did the woman 
say to you at the lodgings ? Hush ! it may 
be she is not detained by force ; alas ! my boy 
— my poor boy." 

"Mother!" 

Oh, cruel — cruel hand ! 

He stood transfixed before her, his cheek 
whitened still more frightfully than by recent 
illness — his lip quivering — his form turned 
into stone. 

What more he might have said or done 
was doubtful, for at this moment a strange 
sound broke on them both. Mrs. Sheffield 
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rose, and bent her head forward in a listening 
attitude. Her eager ear, her sharpened 
sense, told her at once what it was. A heavy 
muffled trampling, a sound as of many voices, 
all warring, and clashing, and shouting one 
with another. 

At the same moment the servants dashed 
into the room, pale and trembling. Wilkins 
came up to her mistress, but not to support 
or to assist her. She knew her too well. 

Alone Mrs. Sheffield stood, so frail, so 
delicate, yet so coinnjandingly alone. Darn- 
ley, cowering in a chair, seemed lost to con- 
sciousness. 

" I know how it is," she said, quietly ; 
" they are coming — we must — we must barri- 
cade the house against them. They are the 
rioters. Go ! " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SACRIFICE. 

We have all of us seen and shuddered at 
the wrack of the stormy sky, when the lurid 
lightning, like some fearful demon long held 
captive, now bursting its bonds, leaps forth 
to slay all who oppose its mad career ; when 
the thunder roars a warning befitting that 
day of doom at which the world shall totter 
to its foundations. Some of us have trembled 
at the breath of the whirlwind, tearing up 
from the bosom of that mother earth to 
which they despairingly clung, alike stately 
tree and humble flower, proud edifice and 
lowly cabin ; others have felt the life-blood 
curdle in their veins at the spectacle of the 
giant waves toying ruthlessly with the bat- 
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tered vessel they were about to suffocate in 
their dternal embrace ; yet, awful as all these 
are, there is still a sight more so, that of 
man, a prey to his evil passions, of a mob 
given over to their own brutal impulses, led 
on to acts of reckless mischief by the sting of 
real or fancied wrong ; working, from the ex- 
citement of the moment, which knows no 
qualification, deeds whose remembrance a life- 
time cannot obliterate, nor for which an eter- 
nity of remorse can offer expiation. 

About Wentworth Manor, a sea of dark 
objects confusedly huddled together, declared 
the presence of a great multitude, whilst 
a hollow murmur of sullen and desperate 
voices left no doubt as to the belligerent 
nature of their visit at this late hour of the 
evening. 

The moon rose upon them, young, clear, 
and radiant in the starry heavens, mocking 
the turbulent scene beneath with calm serenity, 
but the signal for yet deeper outrage. And 
within the house, silent, as if unconscious of the 
danger encircling them, the inmates remained, 
a light only gleaming occasionally from the 
upper windows to tell of life. The air bore 
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upon itthe echo of the church-clock striking 
the hour below, and startled the vast con- 
course of people, all absorbed in the sounds 
of complaint and menace emanating from a 
thousand voices. 

Anon, when the knell of another hour had 
slowly vibrated itself into silence, the roar 
arose with renewed violence. Whispering 
groups turned to add their ejaculations to 
the general murmur, and the party, led on 
by a man, roughly clothed and begrimed 
with dust, whose herculean frame towered 
above his companions, and whose counte- 
nance had an expression of brutal ferocity 
stamped upon it, advanced to the princi- 
pal entrance, and clamorously demanded ad- 
mittance. 

" This begins to grow serious," said Miles 
Thompson, an idle young farmer, who had 
joined the crowd more from inclination for a 
" spree " than any actual sympathy, and now 
grew rather alarmed at the symptoms of 
mischief visible on all sides. 

His companion, a younger brother, tall and 
slight, but yet well and firmly knit in figure, 
shook his head in reply. 
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"Yes," he said, "there'll be murder, maybe ; 
ye may tell it by Bob Lance's face. Con- 
found the fellow ! Who wanted him here, to 
thrust other heads into a rope ? What do 
we want to know about grievances? The 
place went on easy enough, grievance or 
not, until lately, and so will again, if he'll 
only have patience." 

"D'ye think so, William; I didn't, I 
confess." 

"Patience or no patience, we must have 
bread," said a miserable-looking woman, who 
seemed as if her wits were habitually obfus- 
cated by potations of not the least fiery order. 
"My daughter, Jane, who is about some- 
where in the crowd, says Bob's arguments 
is facts. They're come for bread, and bread 
they'll have, before they turn their backs upon 
the big house, and quite right too." 

" The squire's out, I've heard say, 
Miles." 

" Yes, and Miss Rosamond off too. Bless 
her pretty face, I shouldn't like to hear 
they had left their marks on that. Now 
their blood's up, who knows but they might 
do the family a mischief? Just observe their 
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threatening looks. What will be the end 
of it ? William, I am sorry we came." 

It was in truth a scene to make such 
regjet general to any thinking mind. There 
were many women and children, as there 
always are at such times, and these, 
alas, urged on their husbands and fathers 
with voices full of irritation. Many among 
the mob were fasting, for, despite the cha- 
rities of Wentworth, there was a great 
deal of trouble and want about, and this, 
acting together with the drink furnished 
them by the agitators, and of which the 
major portion had freely partaken, served to 
evoke more strongly their evil passions, 
stinging them into temporary madness. 

A poor half-witted girl had stationed 
herself near Lance, and was eyeing him from 
time to time with glances of admiration and 
surprise. At intervals she turned to look at 
the bystanders, and addressed them in terms 
of wild adjuration ; at others, she drew her 
tattered apron across her eyes, and appeared 
to weep in puerile grief. None seemed to 
notice her, nor to regard her conduct as 
anything doubtful or extraordinary. There 
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was only one person in that large con- 
course who cared about her, and that 
was the old woman who had been convers- 
ing with the Thompsons, and whose sole 
comfort the idiot girl was. 

When the mother saw her in the thick 
of the crowd, she shuddered, and ran towards 
her. She was subject to fits, and if one 
should Overtake her where she now was, she 
dreaded the result. 

" There's Jane, there's my daughter," she 
exclaimed, and darted off in pursuit. 

There was a lull, a hush, among the excited 
rioters. Voices within the house were heard 
by all nearest the portico, and on eagerly 
pressed the more distant, to endeavour to 
catch what was said. Bold had been the 
demand for admittance, violent the outcry, 
the threat which accompanied it; firm 
now was the responsive refusal. A solemn 
silence fell on all. 

"Well, friends," said Lance, when suffi- 
cient time had elapsed to restore something 
like composure to the crowd, whose better 
feelings were all fast turning to stone 
under the influence Of opposition, — " well, 
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friends, if we can't lay our wrongs be- 
fore them as have caused them by fair 
means, we must by foul. Here, somebody 
give me a crowbar; we'll soon break up 
this fine bit of mahogany, and then let 
the squire keep us at bay if he can. 
There's bread,, lads, bread in the house, — 
only ask them that keeps the keys of the 
larder* We'll help ourselves, or my name's 
not Bob Lance." 

Several hands were extended, and the 
weapon he sought was soon placed in Iris 
grasp. Others, armed with various imple- 
ments, the first which had come to hand^ 
drew rapidly forward, and soon blow after 
blow rung upon the polished wood, accom* 
panied with imprecations, waxing every mo- 
ment more intense, against its solidity. It 
began to be dinted all over, but small pro- 
gress did they make : presently, however, 
one of the bolts gave way, and with an 
outcry "'that it was done," the mob rushed 
onward, pressing to get within the aperture 
when once available. 

At this moment, whether maddened by 
the crush, or seized with one of her fits of 
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phrensy, the girl, Jane Lowell, uttered a 
frightful scream, and began throwing her 
arms from side to side, striking those near 
her, though apparently without any intention 
of doing them mischief. 

A small thing irritates a crowd, even when 
in tolerably good temper a moment before. 
Woman as she was, the unhappy creature 
received a blow or two in return, while 
voices were raised on all sides around 
her. 

"Get out' of the way y " they cried; 
"what does a fool like you do here? 
Make way, — make way ! " 

They pressed madly forward as they spoke, 
and the girl was forced before them up the 
steps. But the shock came upon no in- 
creasing space. There was no sign of 
giving way. The recoil was fearful, for the 
door stood as firm as ever, and shrieks and 
curses told the result of their own mad 
violence, as the rioters hustled and pulled 
one against another. 

" Good Heavens ! " exclaimed William 
Thompson to his brother, "what are they 
about? — the girl's down," 
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The two brothers urged their way for- 
wards, but so thick was the crowd, so 
closely packed the mass of people, that 
there was no method of advancing to the 
scene of action. By degrees, however, the 
mob receded from the principal entrance. 
Angrily they looked up at the windows, and 
scanned the chances in favour of ingress. 
To get in, they were determined, come what 
might. 

An open space was presently left in front 
of the door, they were evidently retiring 
with some definite object, and the steps 
were again visible. Upon one of them lay 
the figure of the idiot girl, supported by 
her mother, who had made her way to 
her side by means of almost superhuman 
effort. She was bending over her, wring- 
ing her hands, and the cry, "Let us 
fire the door, there'll be a means of get- 
ting in that way ! " came upon her unheeded. 
She did not hear, she could not under- 
stand ; what was it to her if they 
fired the entire house ? Her daughter ! her 
daughter was the only thought of which 
her mind was capable. Wentworth Manor 
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might be in flames, what matter, so long 
as her child opened her eyes, and spoke 
to her again? 

"What have they done to the girl?" 
cried out anxiously the two brothers, as 
a man forced his way towards them in 
search of fuel, an errand upon which 
most of % the ringleaders were now engaged 
— "What have they done to. the girl? — 
is she dead?" 

" Dead ! — no ; only in a fit," said the 
man roughly. "'Twill be a warning to 
old mother Lowell to keep her daughter ' 
at home in times like these. She might 
have got her skull broke, a poor daft 
creature. Come, lend a hand, lads, there's 
wood wanting. By heaven! we'll have a 
jolly blaze, such as the fifth of Novem- 
ber's a' fool to. We'll burn 'em out ; 
we'll unearth 'em." 

Shuddering, Miles Thompson turned to 
his brother. "Let us go," he said; "let 
us go." 

" No ; if they set fire to the house, we 
may be of use. And they'll do it too," he 
added excitedly, as one or two of the maddest 
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insurgents came and threw down npon the 
steps, bundles of faggots hastily snatched 
from one of the out-buildings, where they 
had been laid up, and withdrew in search 
of more. 

At this moment, and when no person was 
sufficiently near the entrance to take ad- 
vantage of the action, the door was 
noiselessly unbarred, and a brief parley 
took place with the poor woman who 
had now been for some moments past 
supporting her daughter in her arms, and 
frantically calling for aid. It took less 
time to do than to write, A few 
seconds only elapsed, and during them 
the mother and daughter were hastily 
drawn within the shelter of the mansion, 
and the door again closed. The crowd, 
however, perceived it in a moment, and 
raised a great outcry when the figures of 
the two women no longer met their gaze. 

"They have taken Jane Lowell and her 
mother into the house," said William Thomp- 
son, adding fervently, " God bless them for 
it! the poor wretches would have been 
trampled or burned to death." 
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" And serve them right, " said the less 
humane Miles. 

" No, 'don't say that/' rejoined the younger 
brother, sharply; it's those that put them 
up to this, who deserve the punishment, 
not an unfortunate girl who is weak in 
mind and body, and only follows the ex- 
ample of those stronger than herself." 
"Well, well, don't preach, William." 
" At all events, I shan't budge for the pre- 
sent ; I'm in for it, and will stay to see the 
fun, whatever 'tis," said another young fellow, 
coming up to them. " They say the young 
squire, Mr. Darnley's took bad, and can 
render no assistance. There's only Mrs. 
Sheffield in the house, and though she's 
as proud as Lucifer, and as cold as the 
big stones her own house is built of, she'll 
tremble, I guess, when she sees the fire- 
light shining in through the great oriel 
windows; they've no shutters like the ones 
downstairs." 

"They'll pever do it — never!" 
"Won't they, though? I'll tell you a 
secret, Miles Thompson ; there's riots all 
over the kingdom, as you know, and 
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Lance yonder has got three or four to 
aid him who were in a desperate scrim- 
mage awhile ago, but could not be laid 
hold of, they were so quick off when mat- 
ters turned against them." 

"What is the reason he is so violent 
against the squire? Bless you, the fellows 
never would have dreamt of threatening a 
man's house that is so good a master, 
and is pleading with all his heart for 
their rights in parliament, if they hadn't 
been worked up to it by him." 

" Don't you know ? Why, Mr. Sheffield dis- 
missed him for drunkenness and misconduct a 
week or two since. He wanted to be taken 
back after awhile, as he had been once before, 
for lie's a good workman, but the master 
was firm, and wouldn't have him at no 
price. That's the cause, and a precious re- 
vengeful dog it is. I'm glad I've no quarrel 
with him." 

"Look, look, Will,." said the elder brother; 
" they've collected a cartload of fuel. I ques- 
tion whether they'll do much damage, though, 
for the house is entirely of stone, and won't 
easily take fire — and now what's up ? Hush !" 
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The three held their breath ; there was one 
shout, deep and prolonged ; hissing, hooting, 
imprecation and complaint had been blended 
indistinctly together, — now followed a dead 
silence. 

"Good Heaven, she never can be so mad!" 
exclaimed Miles, throwing himself forward a 
step or two, and then recoiling, as if cogni- 
zant of the futility of all attempts at aid. 

A tall, slight figure stood upon the balcony 
immediately above the principal entrance. 
Several flambeaux, which had been hastily 
ignited, were turned upon her, and by their 
rays the form and countenance of Mrs. Shef- 
field were revealed, as she came unshrinkingly 
forth to oppose her weak woman's voice, her 
unaided argument, to the fury of the baffled 
and vindictive crowd. 

The brothers and their companion looked 
with wonder and concern upon the unex- 
pected vision. The spark of latent chivalry 
was aroused by her presence, in the bosom 
of all three, and each would have perilled his 
life for her, a feeling shared, as it shortly be- 
came evident, by many of the insurgents. 

" Miles, let us go to the back entrance of 
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the house, — we might get round that way, by 
keeping close to the buildings. Shell want 
assistance by-and-by." 
" Hush ! she is speaking." 
They were at too great a distance to hear 
the words she uttered, but they saw }\er raise 
her arms, and in a persuasive, though any- 
thing but deprecating, attitude, listen, as if 
for a reply to the few syllables she had urged, 
in soothing but animated accents. 

" The woman's a second Jane de Montfort," 
said the elder Thompson, who had a smatter- 
ing of history, and occasionally took it into his 
head to descant freely upon the characters 
which most too^: his fancy. 

" What can she say that will avail ? How 
fruitless arguing with such mad demons! 
Ah, now the shout rises again ; why doesn't 
she go in ?" 

For a few moments indeed the shout did 
rise higher. At first they had been utterly 
quelled by the unexpected presence of the 
lady, by her impassive and courageous bearing, 
by the firm and dignified tones of her voice, 
but Mrs. Sheffield had greatly endeared her- 
self to none. Her weak health, and the 
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constant abstraction which characterised her 
deportment, added to a certain exemplifica- 
tion of the pride she often wished to keep con- 
cealed, but which would^ despite her efforts, 
peep forth, had rendered her, if not absolutely 
disliked, at least dreaded and misunderstood 
by her poorer neighbours. Now they hesi- 
tated and drew back, but it was only in sur- 
prise. It became evident they were listening 
to her impatiently, that upbraiding or insult 
was rising to the lips of many, and higher 
and higher the voices swelled, while her own 
became completely drowned in the sea of 
sounds. 

Seeing it useless to address them further, 
she stopped, and folded her arms across her 
bosom. But she did not stir, she never at- 
tempted to recede. Standing there, alone 
and unprotected, she never flinched, never 
once endeavoured to propitiate them ; she 
evidently defied the worst. . 

The noise became every moment, however, 
more deafening. MrSi Sheffield motioned with 
her hand, and all at once some persons came 
from the house and stood beside her. When 
these retired, it was seen that a figure, ex- 
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tended as in a fainting-fit, was beside her. It 
was Jane Lowell, the idiot girl. 

And in a lull of the riot, Mrs. Sheffield 
again commenced speaking. Her voice was 
now solemn, her tones measured — she bent in 
an attitude of extreme anxiety forward, and 
pointed from time to time at the inanimate 
form beside her. A whisper rose among the 
crowd that the girl was dead, that Mrs. 
Sheffield was calling upon them to view their 
own work, urging them to be satisfied with 
the mischief they had wrought, and assuring 
them of her sympathy and aid, if they would 
return peaceably to their homes, as the 
only means of retaining it. 

The three young men who were looking on 
soon ascertained, though at a considerable 
distance, the state of the case, and strove to 
catch her words, but without effect. 

" Now look at her ! Confound these 
miscreants. I'll force my way nearer — I will 
hear what she is saying." 

" Hush ! stop, what noise is that? I hear 
horses, there is assistance at hand." 

"Let it come soon, then," said William, 
fervently. "The majority of the mob are 
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touched, they are relenting, they look with 
distrust and complaint upon- those wretches 
who are inciting them to this dastardly 
attack upon an unprotected woman. But it 
is useless, they will easily be turned — Bob 
Lance is shouting — he lifts his cap " 

" Yes, the rascal ; nothing is to be done if 
help does not arrive. ,, 

" Stop — no — yes it is — I distinctly hear 
the tramping of horses — ah ! — and here they 
are." 

In the distance they perceived a troop of 
horsemen, and the moonlight, which lent at 
the moment sufficient aid to discern them 
clearly, glittered upon the accoutrements of 
soldiers, shewing that the aid so necessary 
had opportunely arrived. On they came 
rapidly, as yet unperceived by the mob, who 
were again yelling and screaming in complete 
and utter confusion, while Bob Lance and a 
comrade or two were with dogged determina- 
tion setting fire to the pile of fuel which now 
littered up the principal entrance. 

At the head of the party one rode breath- 
lessly onward, far outstripping the rest in 
Bpeed. As he came nearer, and the sound of 
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his horse's hoofs grew clear, the tremendous 
concourse of people heard, and as one man 
turned and greeted him. And in what did 
the greeting consist ? In silence, a profound 
yet agitated silence. It was the man they 
were about to injure, the man they dreaded 
while they revered, the constant and untiring 
friend, but at the same time the stern and 
uncompromising judge— it was Mr. Sheffield 
himself. 

Many hung their heads, others attempted 
to brazen it out with looks of defiance. Bob 
and his companions endeavoured to get up a 
fresh excitement, and hurled threat and im- 
precation upon the " rich man ; " the 
" author," as they cried, " of the people's 
wrongs." But when the soldiers appeared, 
cowardice followed up the impression already 
made, and completely gained the day. A dis- 
organised and half-hearted mob had as usual 
no chance whatever against a handful of disci- 
plined and cool assailants. The three young 
men, who had been watching the whole scene, 
now joyfully lent their aid to the exertions of 
the soldiers; many others followed their 
example, and Bob and his companions were 
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speedily secured. In another hour order had 
been restored, most of the rioters had retired 
to their homes, Mr. Sheffield had received 
others within the mansion, and was listening 
with grave and earnest sympathy to their 
tales of distress, in the large hall, melting 
many to tears as he replied, tears of gratitude 
and affection. There was not a single 
person left within the grounds of Wentworth 
Manor, of all the mighty crowd which had 
assembled there, when the moon went down. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE THREAD OF LIFE. 

It has been aptly remarked that " ill 
designs ever fall out worse to the contriver, 
as the wasp stings and offends another, but 
most of all itself." "Punishment," says Plato, 
" closely follows sin ; " but we are inclined 
to think Hesiod improved upon the saying, 
when he declared the two twin-born. 

From the moment Mrs. Sheffield had first 
lent herself to deceit, which h$d already 
placed her in so degrading as well as dan- 
gerous a position, the expiation of her error 
commenced. Fear of discovery, as well as 
remorse, continually possessed her, even in 
sleep ; but perhaps the chief suffering con- 
sisted in the fact that she dreaded to meet 
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her husband's eye. The love of some natures 
is like that Venetian glass which breaks into 
atoms at the presence of poison ; deceit, 
ingratitude, and perfidy, destroy their exist- 
ence. And so it was with Mr. Sheffield. 
His unhappy wife feared to pour out her 
heart upon his bosom, even in the moment of 
rescue like the present ; she trembled at the 
prospect of meeting his tender scrutiny, lest 
the black spot she felt within should reveal 
itself, and the affection which for years had • 
been her principal joy and consolation should 
be shivered irreparably at the touch. 

This was her first thought, when, after the 
rioters had one by one departed, each bearing 
with him a wholesome reproof, a soothing 
lesson, or a significant warning, Mr. Sheffield 
entered the room where she awaited him, 
anxious as ever for her sake to remove all 
appearance of disquiet from his manner, and 
repair, as far as was possible, the mischief she 
might have sustained from the perils and 
suspenses of the night. 

In the next room lay the body of the poor 
idiot girl, alone, unwatched, for the mother 
had been removed forcibly, her ravings had 
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become so dreadftil, and the corpse was 
already invested with the bridal insignia of 
the grave. 

Even in near proximity to death, Mrs. Shef- 
field, newly palpitating with all the horrors of 
the terrible tragedy enacted beneath her 
eyes by the insurgent crowd, yet thought 
only how she should lift her eyes to her hus- 
band's face, avoid detection, nor peril her hold 
upon his upright and uncompromising nature. 
* "My darling, my Rosamond, what a night 
for you ! " 

He came up and enfolded her slender 
figure with his arm. She did not absolutely 
shrink from him, but, instead of returning his 
embrace, she pillowed her face upon his 
shoulder, and concealed thus . from his in- 
quiring gaze the hectic blush that burned 
upon her cheek. 

" How your heart beats ! " he said, 
soothingly. " Oh 1 I would not have had all 
this happen, for worlds. . Were you much 
frightened ? " 

"Oh, no; I thought I had courage to 
address them, but my voice faltered, and I 
almost lost consciousness as I spoke. Had it 
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been you, they might have been quelled at 
once. There were only half , a dozen in the 
whole crowd who seemed bent upon mischief. 
But how did you learn the danger? My 
messenger could not have traversed half the 
distance/' 

"He had not. It was principally con- 
jecture. I set out from reports only, not 
knowing, nor indeed believing it possible, 
the evil had extended to my own property. 
Half-way I met the express you sent, and 
lost no time in securing able assistance and 
coming to relieve your anxieties." 

She still kept her head bent on his 
shoulder ; thus she could not notice the look of 
weariness that had overspread his features. 
She little dreamed how much it had cost him 
to come so speedily, so opportunely, to her 
succour. 

" But where is Darnley ? " 

Mrs. Sheffield's heart received a still ac- 
celerated throb. She half started, but soon 
recovered herself. If Darnley's name was 
always to affect her thus, all would soon be 
.discovered." . 

" Darnley was ill almost before the news 
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reached us that the factories had closed 
work. Poor boy, he had a trifling relapse, 
and I really believe knows nothing of what 
has transpired." 

" He had better be still kept in ignorance. 
But what are we to do with this unhappy 
girl? It is a sad, sad, business. Where 
have they laid the body ? " 

They sat down, side by side, and talked 
long and seriously. Mrs. Sheffield had re- 
covered her composure, and was able, with 
an effort, to banish partially the remembrance 
of Estelle's letter, of Darnley's adjurations 
of the fear of discovery which her schemes 
narrowly ran, now and in future. 

In the meantime the morning dawned, 
weeping in dew over the trampled flower-beds, 
sad memento of the riot of the previous 
night, and irradiating the cold, silent form of 
the poor peasant girl, a far more horrible 
remembrance. 

u l should have been sent down to see 
after these mad rioters, ,, he said, "even if 
I had not thought previously of coming. 
The manufacturing districts are suffering from 
Smeutes ; and the Government has been made 
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to understand, by some friend, I suppose, 
that I have a successful method of coping 
with men of this stamp, under the present cir- 
cumstances." 

" The manufactories in a state of fer- 
ment ?" 

" Yes ; and Irelaiid shows worse symptoms 
than ever. But come, my dearest, the morn- 
ing breaks; you look worn out with terror 
and watching. You must lie down." 

They ascended the stairs together, passing 
the room with downcast eyes, and in reverent 
silence, where lay the mighty undiscovered 
mystery of Death. 

It was only when Mr. Sheffield and his 
wife were removed the length of the house 
from the sad influence, that he returned to 
ordinary subjects. 

" Kosamond, love, I have a surprise for you." 
He said the words with the dear winning smile 
she so prized. 

" A surprise ! What ? I see by your face 
it is a pleasant one." 

""I dared not tell you downstairs, love, it 
is so worldly an advantage, so contemptible 
in my eyes, except for your dear sake, that 
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it would have been worse than out of place 
in that atmosphere of earthly nothingness, 
the vicinity of a chamber of death. But 
here I may show you this, and, without 
so much forcing the feelings, tell you that 
your desire, the hope and longing of your life, 
is gratified at last." 

" Ah ! " 

He extended to her an open letter, which 
she took, looking at him the while doubtfully, 
as in a dream, 

"Stop a moment, darling." He put his 
hand playfully over the page. 

" You and I once had an argument about 
the conferring of worldly distinctions. You 
remember you urged me then to apply, as 
a matter of interest, for the object of your 
wishes, and, perhaps, of mine also. I refused. 
If I had obtained what I sought thus, it 
would have been worse thai* valueless to 
me." 

" I scarcely understand you. Surely — ,f 

"You will understand directly, my own 
dear one ; may the information give you all 
the happiness I desire ! Well, to recur. I 
refused to set any interest, the Earl of Bol- 
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sover's, or what not, in motion to promote 
your wishes. I fear you thought me very 
unkind. But since this object is so dear 
to you, my Rosamond, you will not value it 
the less for finding it has been accomplished 
without a sacrifice of that independence which 
is an Englishman's brightest possession, — 
that it is the result of no truckling to party, 
but a free, spontaneous gift from a Sovereign 
to a valued subject ; my wife will not think 
the less of it for being a free and unasked 
tribute to what the minister is pleased to call 
Ah ! but you shall read it yourself." 

He took away the hand which concealed 
the page. Trembling, she knew scarcely 
why, and penetrated with a momentary pang 
at his words — for well she remembered her 
own negotiations with the Earl of Bolsover, 
and was humbled to find how uncompromis- 
ing and inflexible a determination she had been 
combating ineffectually, — Mrs. Sheffield took 
the letter, and began to read its contents. 

But her vision swam, and her mind refused 
to comprehend the words that seemed to 
dance before her, and mock alike the eye 
and the reason. 
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Her husband had to steady the letter in 
her hand while she read. 

" How weak you are, my darling ; how this 
terrible evening has unstrung you ! " 

Verily, " the thread of life is of a mingled 
yarn, of good and ill entwined." 

He put his arm around her, and, so sus- 
tained, the proud scion of the Hauton stock, 
— the once despised wife of the merchant 
parvenu, — read the patent of nobility, 
which, as a "recompense for his eminent 
services," as a token " of appreciation of 
merit," secured to Mr. Sheffield, and to " his 
heirs male/ 9 the title of Viscount Wentworth 
for ever. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE TWO PRIESTS. 



Five years — how soon they are passed ! 

That is, as age advances; in infancy five 
years is a lifetime. Who amongst us, even the 
most friendless, the least cared for, does not 
look back to a period when the longest sum- 
mer's day brought no tediousness, and the 
night was a season only of perfect repose or 
happy dreams? Who cannot recall bright 
mornings, ushering in hours each replete with 
some new delight? Who cannot remember 
thinking of " yesterday " as a golden thread 
strung with bright-coloured beads; of "to- 
morrow " as an inexhaustible mine ? At an 
' age when the very consciousness of living was 
itself an ever-recurrent delight, how exhaust- 
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less seemed the pleasures that might be 
crowded into one day's, nay, one hour's com- 
pass ! " 

But what to childhood appears interminable, 
becomes a mere span to advancing life. The 
dial marks on with its relentless finger, but 
only while watching its progress do we realise 
the practical lesson it teaches. Suffering, it 
is true, that suffering which is inseparable 
from maturity, passes over us, a ponderous 
Juggernaut, crushing the palpitating frame 
with slow and gradual cruelty ; but oh ! the 
chariot of Love, the shadowy, we had al- 
most said the impalpable, car of Happi- 
ness, floats above, wafted on violet clouds, 
swift rushing, and before we are conscious of 
its presence, the hour and the vision are alike 
flown. 

Five years have made a considerable altera- 
tion in the hero of this story, the little for- 
saken " protege " of the " Enfants Trouves." 
And five years have also altered Marcelline 
Dubois, but not to the same extent. Her 
beauty is greatly mellowed and improved, the 
impress of resignation is upon her features, 
but a darker light may be traced within her 
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eyes, a deeper tint upon her cheek. Her 
figure, too, is become a shade less slight ; the 
life of alternate labour and healthful repose 
she leads, evidently agrees with her. But, 
despite these signs of well-being, there is some- 
thing scarcely natural in the glance of doubt, 
even dread, she turns occasionally around 
»her ; she seems to fear the approach of some 
one, the sound of a voice wont to evoke 
anxiety. 

They are standing on a plot of verdant 
grass in front of one of those pretty little 
dwellings which French taste and French in- 
genuity know how to construct from the most 
humble materials. The cottage consists of 
three rooms only, all upon the ground-floor, 
and a little verandah running round it, covered 
with roses, for the time is the early autumn, 
gives an air of lightness, while the deep chalet- 
like eaves suggest coolness and repose. 

Almost wholly encircled in trees, there is 
yet an idea of grandeur given by the appear- 
ance of two or three rugged rocks which peep 
out here and there. In one direction the eye 
catches a glimpse of the surrounding country, 
and looks from an elevation across flat, fertile 
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lands, watered with an occasional silver line, 
towards Paris. We are on the outskirts of 7 
the forest of Fontainebleau. 

" And thou art going this morning again?" 
inquired Marcelline, tenderly, stroking back 
as she spoke the curly head of the child, while 
the fingers of the other hand entwined about 
his tiny palm. 

The little Raymond, so had he been named 
by his benefactors of the institution, was 
simply, though not meanly, dressed in a 
coloured blouse and Holland trowsers, and 
wore the, usual "sabots " instead of shoes. 
His head was bare, permitting the childish 
features to be freely scanned ; and a pleasant 
survey it was, for, mingled with the hues of 
health and the outlines of beauty, that must 
indeed, have been a careless eye which recog- 
nised not an expression as frankly intelligent 
as could well be met with in one of so tender 
an age. 

He lifted his head and looked into the face 
of Marcelline with a pleasant mixture of eager- 
ness and frolic. 

" The fish are so lively to-day, ' ma mfere/ " 
was lisped coaxingly. 
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"And you want to catch — to kill — the 
pretty little fish that gambol about in the 
water, and look like so much silver when the 
sun shines? Oh, Raymond ! " 

He laughed shrilly, and shook his head 
with a puzzled air. The entire meaning of the 
word "kill" appeared as yet unknown to 
him. 

" You wont tumble into the brook and spoil 
your clothes, or perhaps hurt yourself? " she 
rejoined, shifting her ground like a skilful 
general, when she discovered her attack was 
likely to prove abortive. 

" No, no ; the old man will take care of 
me, the old man and his servant. Oh, 
1 maman ch^rie/ he is such a funny man, the 
servant, and he has promised to carry me on 
his back right away through the forest where 
I could not get myself, to the place Monsieur 
fishes at, and where the pretty little fellows 
are to be seen in the water, lying quietly 
under the shadows, waiting for him to pull 
them out." 

" No, my darling," said Marcelline gravely, 
"that you must not ask. So long as the 
gentleman likes to stay below there, in sight 
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of me, as I shall sit here working, well. I 
cannot let you go beyond/' 

Raymond looked for a moment inclined to 
pout ; it only lasted so long, however, and his 
face, grew the more radiant by the contrast, 
as he said, clapping his chubby hands together 
joyfully :— 

" Well, well, ' maman,' that's all I shall beg 
for then; good-bye/' And already he was 
half down the declivity which led to the 
water. 

"My dear Raymond, be careful," she 
called after him, but he only laughed and 
waved his hand. "Come back, Raymond, 
come back, I have something to say to you." 
But he was out of hearing. 

Marcelline sat down upon a low rustic seat, 
placed beneath an acacia, and took from her 
pocket a piece of embroidery. She sighed as 
she commenced her work. But soon her busy 
fingers plied their task with skilful energy, and 
as she ever and anon raised her eyes to gaze 
on the childish figure of Raymond below, near 
the brook's edge, she smiled peacefully. Still 
that expression, the same that we have before 
noticed, occasionally stole over her counte- 
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nance. It was not fear, it was not suspense, 
it had no semblance of bodily pain ; it seemed 
rather like an unpleasant remembrance, a 
bell ringing inwardly, and making itself in- 
wardly heard, like the great one at Cologne, 
solemn, while startling, the signal of misfor- 
tune or of death. 

Meanwhile Raymond pursued his way 
towards the friends he was so anxious to 
join. 

At the foot of the grassy slope upon which 
Marcelline's little dwelling was perched, there 
bubbled a broad stream, overhung with alders 
and such trees as love marshy land. The 
herbage around was of an emerald green, and 
upon it lay stretched out, and basking in the 
sunshine, the form of a youth, whose counte- 
nance, upturned to the heavens, and scarcely 
shaded by the branch of a wide-leaved weed 
which he had plucked for the purpose, would 
have escaped the attention of but few passers- 
by. 

As he swung to and fro his impromptu 
parasol with one hand, he hummed a strange 
ditty in a cracked, unmusical voice, but not 
without some show of humour. The features 
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sympathised with the song, being twisted into 
every imaginable contortion; the legs per- 
formed a sort of accompaniment, their pos- 
sessor throwing them every now and then 
violently into the air, and as suddenly letting 
them fall into their original position with a 
startling jerk, as if the whole body had become 
inert and lifeless. His dull grey eyes and 
large mouth never assumed, however, any 
permanent expression ; the former twinkled oc- 
casionally, thus increasing the half-savage and 
scarcely human effect. Yet there was nothing 
disagreeable in any of his features, nor was 
it easy to look upon him, even when endeavour- 
ing to appear most intelligent, without feeling 
disposed to a hearty laugh. 

Beside this strange and ungainly individual, 
a large dog of the Newfoundland breed 
crouched, sleepily winking in the sunlight. 
He appeared to have charge of a fishing-basket, 
from which straggled several lines and differ- 
ent coloured flies, and over which he kept 
guard with an air of great wisdom. There 
was indeed a show of responsibility, as if he 
were proud of the task, and knew the impor- 
tance it gave him. Ever and anon he raised 
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his eyes at a fresh gesture of his master, occa- 
sionally emitting some token of approbation by 
a good-humoured yawn, or of the reverse by 
a grunt or snap. Altogether, a more suggest- 
ive picture of the " dolce far niente " than he 
formed, could hardly be imagined. 

Little Raymond quickened his pace as he 
approached these two worthies, and ended by 
running forward at the top of his speed, 
gaining an impetus thereby, which had the 
pleasing effect of pitching him completely 
over the Newfoundland, who had risen with 
an air of great "bonhomie" to receive 
and give him welcome. While the two lay 
on the ground together in temporary confusion, 
a few shrill notes of cachinnation disturbed the 
even tenor of the song, but the " la-ra-la " 
was speedily resumed, as if nothing had 
happened. It was better so, for already 
a vexed expression was upon the child's 
face, and with offended dignity he uttered 
the words : — 

"A fine thing to laugh at, indeed !" 
As the dog resumed his position, and 
Raymond half-sulkily advanced to his side, 
the queer figure upon the grass deigned 
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to stretch itself with a tremendous effort, 
and abandoning any attempt at further repose 
or minstrelsy, to sit up and address its 
young companion. The child drew near 
with an appearance of entire good faith, 
and answered the salutation with a bright, 
joyous smile. 

" Mere Marcelline allowed me to come to 
you, Pepin/' 

" So I see, ' mon ami ' — my prince of 
puppets! Hast thou breakfasted this morn- 
ing?" 

" Indeed, yes ; they don't let me starve 
where I come from." 

" ' Eh Wen/ we shall go then — go to join 
Monsieur, who is away at the pool down by 
the Rocher Noir. ' Allons ! ' " 

" But, Pepin, I must not ; it is not per- 
mitted. i Maman ' will grieve if I leave here ; 
she has told me to remain." 

The young man shook his head, which was 
covered with a shock of rough red hair, 
and gave vent to a peculiar whistle, which 
seemed to amuse the boy beyond everything, 
for he jumped and capered about him, laugh- 
ing and clapping his hands. 
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"You shall tell me a story, Pepin, instead ; 
here, under this shady tree. Come, the fish 
are leaping down in the brook ; we will both 
have a line. ' Allons, commenqons ! ' " 

" And my master, what of him? He is 
expecting us, for I promised to bring you this 
morning. My master loves children." 

" Does he ? Ah ! I would willingly go, 
but then Marcelline will fret. Oh, I would not 
disobey her, not for twenty whole sous, as 
bright as this I hold in my hand/' 

"Silly boy! a man is a fine creature 
— a prince. Thou oughtest not to heed what 
she says." 

But as the speaker thus gave his opinion, 
he patted the boy familiarly upon the 
head, with a degree of approbation mightily 
at variance with his words, and, taking him in 
his arms, threw him high overhead, cleverly 
catching him, and repeating the action as 
the boy laughingly demanded it again, and 
again. 

" A pretty business, a nice employment for 
a hot summer's day," he said at length, 
stopping to wipe the perspiration from his 
forehead. " Now I shall be a wolf — I shall 
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be a lion — and frighten you away. See how 
I will roar." And, indeed, he suited the action 
to the words. 

Completely tired at last, he desisted ; and 
the pair, reinforced by the dog, who appeared 
to enjoy a game at play as well as either, and 
frisked heavily about, barking insanely at inter- 
vals, sat down upon the turf to recover them- 
selves. 

" Pepin, Pepin, what a sad boy you are. I 
have been waiting for you this hour. Where 
is the basket ? " 

It was an old man who spoke. He had ad- 
vanced quietly from the neighbouring grove, 
and now stood looking on at the three panting 
figures, with however no great displeasure 
expressed upon his countenance. 

Upon the sight of his master, Pepin's whole 
manner changed. His elfish gestures, his 
rude and uncontrolled mirth, were changed 
instantly into respectful solicitude, even into 
a tenderness singularly expressive. 

" Oh, Monsieur, you waited, and I had 
forgotten you. How remiss! how ungrate- 
ful!" 

" ' N'importe/ but you also promised to 
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bring your friend, the child. Is this the little 
fellow ? I have had no sport ; the sun shines 
on the pool, and dazzles ray old eyes. I came 
here to try for better success." 

" You are indeed exhausted. The air is too 
sultry for you." 

"We forget our breakfast. The bread, 
the grapes; you had them with you." 

An expression of real sorrow passed over 
the strange countenance of the attendant ; for 
such it seemed he was. 

"Oh! Pfere, Pdre Lam, — and you have 
been hungry ? " 

" Hush ! you forget — that name. Alas ! 
Pepin, will you never be cured of this care- 
lessness ? " He glanced uneasily at the child. 

" Monsieur, 'mille pardons.' I will remem- 
ber. But the child, the boy, knows nothing 
— will notice nothing. Here is bread; the 
grapes are also here, fresh as when they were 
gathered." 

The old man sat down on the trunk of a 
fallen tree. He took off his hat, threw aside 
a loose wrapping coat, and displayed the 
figure of a i bourgeois/ habited in respectable 
but somewhat faded garments. His cheek 
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was pale, but yet there was a healthy tint per- 
vading it, and the light in his eyes was keen 
and unwavering. While Pepin was seeking 
the elements of the repast, he looked on 
with a pleased and interested air. " Happier, 
much happier," he murmured, " now than 
then. Oh, if they would but leave me to 
myself, if they would let an old man 
alone." 

" What is it Monsieur says ? " said Pepin, 
drawing near, with a huge bunch of the grapes 
of the neighbourhood, the bright, tempting 
chasselas, in his hand. 

" I recalled that night," said the old man, 
with a shudder ; " I recalled what had gone 
before — my doubts, my fears. I remembered 
that I had been a false shepherd in the fold ; 
that ray children around me had believed me 
drawing near to them through their own faith, 
when my heart was far away. Oh, it is much 
better thus." 

" My father, there was, after all, good in 
that terrible deed." 

"Pepin, yes. Oh, Heaven softeneth the 
hearts of stone ; it gave me back a life to 
dedicate to its service. Even had I not been 
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constrained, I would yet have quitted the 
idolatrous ranks of Borne. Late, but un- 
changeably, I am convinced, and will swerve 
not from the one true way." 

These words were more addressed to him- 
self than to his servant, who only nodded 
unqualified consent to all his master averred. 
He was busying himself wiping the old man's 
brow, settling his neckerchief, and finally 
providing him with bunches of the finest 
grapes the basket contained. 

It was pleasant to see the keen sense of 
enjoyment with which his master drew in the 
fresh air — to observe him brush away a tear 
of content. Little Raymond seemed to think 
his long gray locks some extraordinary phe- 
nomenon of nature, for he looked at them 
anxiously ; in fact, inspected the old man's ap- 
pearance thoroughly, before he retired to his 
seat beside the dog, whom he soon commenced 
endeavouring to stuff, not only with fragments 
of bread, but with an occasional grape larger 
than its neighbours. 

"And where dost thou live my child?" 
inquired Monsieur at length, looking benig- 
nantly down upon the boy crouching at his feet. 
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" At Mere Marcelline's, yonder, on the top 
of that little knoll. She is not my real 
mother, but I love her ten times better, I 
think, than if she were. She is a vast deal 
nicer, and much prettier, than Madame 
Gruyon, or any of the others, I can tell you, 
my playfellows' mothers." 

"Have you no parents then, dear boy?" 
was the next inquiry. 

"No; I am an orphan, I believe. Mfere 
Marcelline, I was told by an old woman, Mere 
Antoinette, who lives in Paris, and came to 
see us once here, took me in her arms when 
the tour brought me to the Enfants Trouv6s." 

"Indeed! You love her ? " 

" Oh, dearly, she is so good. Many has 
been the day that she has not eaten, herself, to 
give me. Without supper at night! Oh, 
it is a dreadful thing, believe me, to go to 
bed without supper." 

" Sometimes you have undergone it ? " 

" Have I ? Oh yes ; but never if she had 
a sou." 

" How is it you are with this person ? Oh, 
I remember. Children may be adopted with 
certain restrictions, taken away from the In- 
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stitution, and given to those who promise to 
provide for, and take care of them, until they 
are able to work for themselves. 

The old man was again speaking to himself; 
it seemed a habit of his. In the meantime, 
Pepin and the child conversed together, and 
presently the old man listened, and again 
chimed in with their talk. 

" Thou wilt have to work ; thou canst not 
live a life of idleness." 

" ' Sans doute.' I shall be a ' cure,' or an 
'avocat,' or something.' ' 

"A 'curd?' Oh, no," responded the 
questioner, looking earnestly into the intelli- 
gent and beautiful countenance of the boy, 
" they must not make a ' cur6 ' of thee ; " and 
he lifted his eyes for a moment towards the 
radiant heaven. 

" They brought me a little ship once, one 
of my companions. There were men climbing 
about it, and ropes and guns, and much more 
that I cannot remember. I then said I should 
go for a sailor, but M&re Marcelline cried bit- 
terly when I told her, and for days after she 
was pale and suffering, always kneeling before 
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the little crucifix in the oratory. I promised 
to give up talking about ships or sailors, and 
since then I have been wishing to go and be a 
soldier and fight in foreign lands for Marcelline 
and all ; and I don't think she cares so much 
for that/' 

" Do they come to see you from the Insti- 
tution sometimes ? " 

"No; only once when I was very ill. I 
had the fever, and for a time, oh ! such a long, 
long time, I lay upon the little bed up yonder, 
never knowing the face of ' maman ' when she 
came to attend upon me. Came, I said — I 
don't mean came — she never left me, never 
went out of that room till I was well and strong 
again ; and then, though she was thinner than 
I, and weaker, too, I believe, she carried me 
in her arms all the way to the Eglise — Notre 
Dame de ' Bonnes Nouvelles' — to make our 
offerings and return thanks." 

The old man was silent for a few moments, 
and the child, released from further interroga- 
tion, approached Pepin, and obtaining from 
him a line, went and sat down near the margin 
of the brook. Here he was presently joined 
by both his companions, and for a time no sound 
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but that of the elastic rod ,as the line was car- 
ried far across the waters, to be dropped into 
some tempting corner, broke the quietude which 
reigned around. 

It was disturbed by the abrupt remark : " I 
shall go and see Mfere Marcelline; you shall 
take me, my little man. I suppose she has 
not many visitors ? " 

" No one ever comes to see ' maman ' but 
old Mfere Antoinette from Paris, who brings 
for me her pocket full of 'bon-bon?/ and 
Monsieur l'Abb6. But he, 17 the child added 
confidentially, " I would rather not speak of 
him ; " and with an air of amusing mystery he 
glanced around. 

u No— why ? Monsieur 1'Abbe : what Abbe 
is it?" 

" Monsieur 1'AbM Vauclin." 
u Well — I know the name — go on." 
" There was something inexpressibly sweet 
and paternal in the old man's voice and man- 
ner; he seemed, short as had been their ac- 
quaintance, to have possessed himself of all 
Raymond's confidence. The little fellow turned 
from him a moment, and then, putting his line 
down upon the ground, he came up to him, 
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and looking full into his face, said in a decided' 
tone, but under his breath : — 

" I hate him." 

"You?" Monsieur could scarcely repress 
a smile as he spoke ; " and why should you 
hate him ? That is wrong ; has not ' maman ' 
told you so ? " 

" Yes, but still I will say it, for it is true, 
Monsieur, it is true. ' Maman ' goes to con- 
fession to him, but go when she will, she never 
comes back with dry eyes. I know she hates 
him in her heart, hates him like I do, for she 
trembles and turns pale the very moment his 
great black figure darkens the verandah. . He 
is always telling her that it was he got us this 
cottage, it was he obtained the leave for 
' maman ' to take me as her own child. But 
for my part I don't believe a word of it, and 
some day, when I am a man, I will fight the 
Abbe, fight him and send him out of the win- 
dow, where he will never trouble us more." 

" Silly child, the Abbe is your benefactor, 
is he not; does not he give presents to ' maman/ 
and do you not get good advice from him, you 
and she both?" 

" No, never. He never comes that he does 
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not frighten her, his voice is so severe. Though, 
to be sure, he tries to be cheerful, and one night 
I saw him acting a little play for her amuse- 
ment — he was on his knees instead of her — it 
was she that was playing at being the confessor, 
and he the penitent. He told me all about it 
after, and ' maman ' got up and snatched her 
hand away from his, and went and shut herself 
up in her chamber. Oh, 'sans doute,' the 
AtW was a great sinner, she was right to 
order him a * punition.' " 

" And what happened then ? Did she come 
back after a time ? " 

" No, I think she was ill, for she opened the 
door, and drew me into the bedroom, and we 
lay there together upon the bed until the even- 
ing came; she sighing sometimes, but never 
speaking a word." 

"Well, and the AbM?" 

" Oh, when we came out he was gone." 

" How long is this ago ? " 

" Not a great while. Monsieur l'Abb6 has 
never been so lively since. I suppose he re- 
pented of playing." 

"He is kind to you?" 

" No, not a bit of it. One night when he 
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had met us coming from market, he took us 
into his carriage, and gave us a ride home. 
But I cried, and would not go with the 'cocher/ 
but would ride on ' maman's ' lap inside, upon 
the brave cushions. And he scolded me, and 
would have struck me, but that ' maman ' said 
she loved to have me with her, and could never 
part with me out of her sight." 

The child paused for breath. 

"Mamma spoils you, I see," said the old 
man, kindly. 

" * Maman ' will never let me go to school, 
as the Abbe wishes, for she told me so. Last 
time he was there, he knitted his brow and 
stamped his foot when she said I must remain 
with her; and he threatened her, and said I 
should be sent away to a distance, for that I 
was growing up bad and wicked, — but, hush ! 
there is M&re Marcelline's voice, — yes, yes, 
she is calling, I must go." 

They listened ; — a clear and musical voice 
was calling, " Kaymond — Kaymond ! " and a 
figure advancing to the borders of the little 
garden above, motioned him towards her. 
'" Come back, Raymond — come back, quick ! " 

Though so far off, the old man doffed his 
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hat with instinctive politeness, to the slight 
beckoning form. Had he been nearer, he 
would have observed that same expression, of 
which we have already spoken, deepened into 
terror upon her face. The lips of Marcelline 
unclosed to give utterance to what was in effect 
a call for aid, but she little knew how accu- 
rately her motive was penetrated, how near to 
her was a protecting hand which she had never 
yet calculated upon. The old man had glanced 
towards the road which led to Paris, and easily 
descried the cause of Raymond's sudden recall. 
As the child joined his adopted mother, the old 
man followed by a more circuitous path, and 
drawing near the porch of the little dwelling 
which fronted the road, waited there till a 
travelling-carriage, simply but excellently ap- 
pointed, drew up a few yards below, and the 
gentleman to whom it belonged dismounted. 

His presages were verified. A priest, tall 
and dignified, descended the carriage steps, 
and moved towards the cottage of Marcelline. 
His age appeared somewhere about forty ; the 
expression of his handsome countenance was at 
once fascinating and repellent. The first was 
seen in the suavity and apparent humility with 
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which his eyes acknowledged the presence of 
age, as he encountered our traveller; the 
second, in the scrutiny with which, having 
lowered them, he quickly again brought their 
whole eloquence to bear upon their object. It 
appeared as if he had seen him before, or at 
least recognized some likeness, which troubled 
at the same time that it puzzled him. 

The two men stood face to face, but no sign 
betrayed the identity of the elder ; he quailed 
not beneath the Abbe's stern gaze, which was 
speedily withdrawn, as if satisfied he had been 
mistaken. The old man moved aside to let 
the other pass ; a bow acknowledged the court- 
esy. But a slight smile rose upon the face of 
the one, as he sauntered slowly towards the 
carriage, where the driver, as if used to the 
prospect of a long sojourn, sat, book in 
hand, shading himself and his horses beneath 
the nearest tree. The other, frowning heavily, 
ascended the steps towards the cottage, mut- 
tering to himself, — "Like! yes, a wonderful 
likeness — but yet nothing more. It was 
absurd to dream, if but for a moment, it could 
be he. ,, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN UNPARDONABLE SIN. 

The world of London life was anything but 
surprised when told that one of its favourites, 
the wealthy and distingui Lord Altonby, had 
laid his fortunes at the feet of Rosamond 
Sheffield, the only daughter of Viscount 
Wentworth ; but the world was considerably 
electrified by the announcement that the 
young lady had given him an unqualified 
refusal. 

What could be the cause? Lady Went- 
worth, herself belonging to a noble stock, was 
known to be ambitious. It was not the less 
certain that her influence was paramount with 
her daughter. Why, therefore, had preten- 
sions encouraged, some would have affirmed, 
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with too little reserve, been suddenly brought 
to a conclusion which the gentleman himself 
confessed hopeless. 

Dear Rosamond Sheffield, how many a 
tear thou hadst shed, in the solitude of thine 
own chamber, within that gay new London 
house ; how many a sigh had heaved the 
jewels which lay so richly upon the corsage of 
thy glittering ball-dress ; how many a throb 
fluttered the pendent flower-buds circling 
thine .aching head ! True and faithful in all, 
Rosamond had, upon the accession of her 
parents' new dignity, come frankly into her 
mother's dressing-room, and, holding her in a 
close embrace, declared her love, and implored 
the latter's approbation. She had hoped, nay, 
she had argued herself into believing that, now 
the vexed question of rank was settled, now 
her father's station had replaced her mother in 
the position to which she rightly appertained, 
•she at least, whatever Darnley might be 
induced to forego, would be permitted to con- 
sult her own heart in the choice of a husband. 
We know she had privately made up her mind 
long ago, that, whenever she gave herself at 
the altar, it should be to Edward Cameron, 
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and no other ; and so certain did she feel that 
her choice was a good and a just one, that 
she sent for him to receive her parents' con- 
sent, feeling inexpressibly happy in the con- 
sciousness that now she might employ the 
large dower she would receive upon her mar- 
riage in a manner which invested it with its 
only charm in her eyes. But what was her 
consternation when she discovered that the cir- 
cumstance of her mother's new rank had, so far 
from contenting her, only provided an addi- 
tional stimulus to ambition, in the alliances of 
the twin children Heaven had given her. 
There was, indeed, no occasion for the re- 
flected lustre which she had formerly proposed 
should, " faute de mieux," accrue to her from 
their marriage ; but now ennobled, the argu- 
ment she held went to prove it an absolute 
matter of necessity that no members of her 
family should marry beneath themselves in 
rank. 

From the moment that Kosamond, quailing 
before the storm of anger that greeted the 
confirmation of her mother's suspicions, left 
the presence of the latter, and flew to pour out 
her grief in a letter of devotion and farewell 
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to Cameron, the unhappy girl never uttered 
complaint, nor strove to alter the parental 
decision. She went about her accustomed 
occupation; she visited the same places of 
amusement as ever. Her father, who only 
heard as much of the circumstances as his 
wife chose to impart, noticed, with an occa- 
sional start of surprise and anxious love, that 
her cheek was growing paler day after day, 
that her form was losing its roundness, and 
her step the springing elasticity which had 
formerly been so unmistakable a signal of his 
darling's approach. But as, in answer to his 
inquiries, she never breathed the name of 
Cameron, nor strove to reverse the veto of her 
mother by an appeal to her father, which 
might indeed have made her happy at the ex- 
pense of embroiling her parents in a quarrel, 
he had no means of guessing how the roses 
might be brought back to her cheeks, and the 
smile to her lip. It was only when lifting his 
daughter one evening from the carriage, he 
found her sink a lifeless weight within his 
arms, that Lord Wentworth suspected the 
mischief was as deep-seated as the heart, and 
gained from his wife's fears the information 
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which otherwise had been probably locked 
within her breast for ever, relative to the 
part which their son's tutor had to do with the 
matter. 

A slow and reluctant consent from Lady 
Wentworth' resulted in consequence of the 
tedious illness which brought Rosamond to the 
brink of the grave. The new peeress never 
positively withdrew her disapprobation, never 
loved her daughter as well after this event as 
before, but the world's doubts and speculations 
as to Lord Altonby's rejection were very 
speedily set at rest by the announcement that 
Rosamond had become the affianced of the 
young clergyman, Edward Cameron, and that 
the wedding would probably take place very 
shortly, though in a strictly private man- 
ner. 

Only a few days before this event, an animated 
interview occurred between the bridegroom 
elect and his future mother-in-law. To do 
Cameron justice, the fault was not of his com- 
mission. Lady Wentworth, baffled and dis- 
appointed, sought occasion to offend, to 
sting. She was not ill-bred, beyond that 
self-willed want of feeling which is the very 
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essence of vulgarity, and constitutes the char- 
acteristic of many duchesses and countesses, 
who would yet he paralyzed by any reflection 
upon their want of good manners. She forbore, 
which many of her class would not have done, 
to reproach him with his poverty, and contrast 
it with her daughter's wealth ; but the sen- 
sitive mind of the young man caught alarm 
from some unguarded expression. He had 
obtained the consent of Lord Wentworth, the 
wedding took place ; but when the settlements 
came to be signed and examined, it was dis- 
covered that the proud spirit of the young 
clergyman had found relief in the determi- 
nation, reduced,with Rosamond's consent, to 
a solemn declaration in writing, that neither 
his wife nor himself should ever derive one 
farthing's benefit from the vaunted wealth of 
the former's family, j; 

And thus it happened that Rosamond 
Sheffield, the beautiful, the admired, she who 
had been a match anxiously discussed by 
designing dowagers for their handsome sons, 
and by spendthrift bachelors and widowers of 
every degree, — thus it was that Rosamond 
Sheffield went down into Somersetshire to her 
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husband's little country curacy, and in a 
simple cotton dress and plain straw bonnet, 
set to work to render herself worthy of the lot 
her mother had so bitterly anathematized. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Raymond's playfellow. 

When the Abbe Vauclin entered the cottage 
of Marcelline, he found her sitting near the 
further extremity of her neat little chamber, 
where it opened upon the garden. The work 
she had been occupied upon was still in her 
fingers, and she did not attempt to lay it aside 
when he appeared. A close observer, how- 
ever, might have remarked that her hand 
shook so much as to prevent her setting a 
single stitch. 

Little Raymond stood beside her, his chubby 
face bearing an expression of unmistakable 
disgust. He had been summoned from his 
play, from his new friends, the old man and 
Pepin, and to see the priest whom he detested. 
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What spoiled child under such circumstances 
could have looked pleased ? 

Marcelline's abode seemed familiar enough 
to the abb£. He closed the door quietly as 
he passed in, putting the wooden bolt forward. 
This was a common action, almost a necessary 
one, yet there was something unpleasant in his 
manner of performing it. 

The alcove, which usually in such chambers 
contains the bed, was not in the instance of 
Marcelline's little domicile so appropriated. 
It was fitted up as. a kind of oratory. A 
table, furnished with fl, snowy lace covering, 
stood there ; a couple of bright metal candle- 
sticks, containing wax- tapers, were placed 
upon it, on either side a crucifix, carved 
roughly in dark wood, the figure being cut 
in ivory. This crucifix suspended against the 
wall, was surrounded by several small en- 
gravings of various saints, whilst a wreath, 
ingeniously wrought of evergreens, framed, as 
it were, the whole. Immediately beneath, 
and between the tapers, stood, raised upon a 
stand containing fresh green moss, a beautiful 
rose-tree, covered with heavy white blossoms, 
which last, shining out from the polished 
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leaves, carefully freed from every particle of 
dust, diffused a delicious fragrance around. 

It was to this oratory that the priest di- 
rected his steps, even before accosting Marcel- 
line. He knelt for a few moments at the 
little 'prie-dieu f before the table, bending his 
head reverentially, while Marcelline, respect- 
fully standing, awaited him. 

" My daughter, she thought I should 
come ? " 

" Pardon, monsieur, not so. I saw at some 
distance your carriage approaching." 

"And you had forgotten the day," was 
the response, with a slight accent of reproach. 
" I thought that rose-tree covered with blos- 
soms, was placed there in honour of my 
file. 99 

Marcelline gave a scarcely perceptible 
shudder. She did not reply, but turned 
away. The priest's keen eye, however, had 
withdrawn itself from her countenance, and 
was fixed upon the child, who hung his head, 
and offered no sign of recognition. A frown 
darkened the abb^s handsome countenance. 

" Always that child — eternally at her side 
— never to be got rid of! " 
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These words rose uneasily to his lips, but 
be arrested them unuttered. 

Passing the boy, upon whose head he laid 
a paternal touch, from which the little fellow 
shook himself as speedily as he could, the 
priest seated himself at Marcelline's side, and 
indicated to her to resume her work. 

It was a strange anomaly, that high-born, 
high-bred man, bearing upon his features the 
stamp of the fullest intelligence, combined 
with the most perfect consciousness of, and 
pride in, its possession, seated in the humble 
apartment of an uneducated girl, one remove 
from the rank of a domestic, and talking to 
her upon terms of equality. Yes, upon terms 
of equality truly, for love, albeit not that pure 
and tender emotion which refines and elevates 
its object in humbling itself, love levels all 
distinctions, and such the abb£ felt for the 
poor innocent woman by whose side he sat. 
And when he began to speak — when his ac- 
cents, deepened into intensity, not by the 
thought of her, but the selfish pursuit of his 
own evil machinations, thrilled with a pathos 
which affected Ker imaginative nature — when 
little Raymond sleepily drew near the knee 
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of his tender nurse, and resting there his 
head, slept soundly, wrapped in dreams of 
silver-fish, and sun-lighted bunches of grapes 
proffered to him by Pepin's and other elfin 
hands — how eloquent was he ! Far be it from 
us to follow the course of that swift and tur- 
bid stream of thought which, this evening, he 
chose to pour forth for her ear only. How, 
gliding from the common subjects with which 
he had begun, he touched with wily sophistry 
first upon one topic, then upon another, ap- 
parently insensibly, but yet fully aware of the 
interest each posses£ed for her — we will not 
stay to recount. Suffice it, that in the web 
he wove, the threads were so skilfully mingled 
of truth and falsehood, that the simple Mar- 
celline had fairly trusted herself to their per- 
plexing power, and become hopelessly entram- 
melled in the meshes of a fearful delusion, had 
it not been for the antipathy she felt for the 
man, and her fidelity to the memory of the 
past. 

The abb^s eyes brightened, and his heart 
beat yet faster, as he watched the effect he 
was producing. His hand gradually ap- 
proached Marcelline's shoulder, and, laid at 
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length around it, seemed not a tender or 
protecting touch, but the encircling spell of 
an evil spirit. His face, turned towards hers, 
mantled with enthusiasm and emotion. Mar- 
celline gazed upon him as one in a dream. 
She was fascinated; like the bird of the 
tropics* the enemy was nigh, and she had 
no power to resist — she was transfixed be- 
neath his gaze. 

Little Raymond most inopportunely awoke 
just as the abbd's eloquence had reached 
its height. He shook himself much as a dog 
might after a similar slumber, and murmured 
something about hunger. Marcelline, as if 
mechanically, bent to embrace her beloved 
charge, and then arose to put before 
the priest and the child her .humble 
evening meal. As she did it, a tiny summer 
fly crossed the hand of the abb6 ; he looked 
at it, and involuntarily crushed it in his grasp. 
As he stopped the stream of life coursing 
through that miniature frame, his eyes fell, 
apparently by chance, upon the boy, and the 
look promised little more lenity should the 
opportunity ever offer itself in the child's 
case. Raymond returned the glance with de- 
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fiance, but he was occupied with a plate of 
"bouilli/'and did not much trouble himself with 
aught beside; Marcelline chancing to raise 
her eyes from the plate of wild strawberries 
she was preparing for her visitor, caught the 
expression of his face, and trembled. It was 
some minutes before she became reassured. 

" Let us saunter forth, Marcelline," said 
he, as he rose from the table and resumed 
his chapeau ; " the evening is so fine, let us 
wander down to the ruches, and see the bees 
I sent you." 

" Volontiers, monsieur l'abta." 

He was already in the little garden ; with a 
muslin kerchief over her head, Marcelline, hold- 
ing Raymond by the hand, was soon at his side. 

They descended the steep bank, looking at 
her flowers, her row of scarlet-runners, and 
the bees, en route. All three were silent. 
The soft evening breeze was just beginning to 
spring, the sun was losing its fervour. The 
abbd's horses appeared to have given up lash- 
ing their tails and tossing their heads to keep 
the flies away ; they were possibly asleep, as 
was certainly the coachman on the box, under 
the shade of the fine tree he had chosen for 
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shelter. A few drops of rain had fallen, and 
the earth gave forth a fragrant odour. 

Marcelline and the abW reached the brook, 
and for several minutes stood regarding its 
rapid current. The influence of the still and 
peaceful evening was upon two, at least, of 
the party; the bosom of the third, alas! 
formed no abode for anything half as serene 
or ennobling. Yet he was — busy with the 
schemes which lurked within — as silent 
as they. They three were all of life 
to be seen, save the birds which floated 
smoothly above, or the solitary cow, which 
alternately plucked the herbage in its mis- 
tress' little paddock, or ruminating sagely, 
regarded from time to time her visitors. 

"Go child," said the abbd, at length, 
" fetch me a seat, the grass is already damp 
with the shower;" and Raymond, after a 
moment's hesitation, during which his counte- 
nance assumed a very amusing little scowl, 
habitual to self-willed children, obeyed. 

" Marcelline, that boy is growing beyond 
your powers to manage. I have told you 
before, and it must come to pass, he must be 
sent away." 
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"Monsieur? " she said, timidly looking 
at him with sudden fear, the tears already in 
her eyes. 

"Well," he replied, with a sterner inflec- 
tion of voice, " why not ? You surely wish 
him to be taught something ; you have no idea 
that he should grow up a labourer in the fields, 
this child for whom you have sacrificed so 
much ? I know you better than that." 

"Ah! monsieur, yes,", she responded, 
clasping her hands. I would gladly have 
him taught — but, alas ! not to leave me — not 
to be taken away — — " She stopped 
abruptly, unable to proceed, — she was 
appealing for all she had in life. 

" Listen, my daughter ;" he spoke more 
kindly. " You know well it was by my influence, 
now some years since, you obtained per? 
mission to bring this child hither. Becoming 
interested in you, and pitying your desolate^' 

condition " He hesitated; he saw he 

was mistaken just now in recalling the 
memory of the past. 

She bowed her head, and attended what 
he should further say. 

"Pitying your condition — I had rather 
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said the extraordinary and devoted attachment 
you had conceived for the infant — I not only 
made you virtually its guardian, by permitting 
you to retire hither, and undertake, un watched, 
the care of bringing it up, but furnished you 
with a dwelling, and assisted your otherwise 
inadequate means, by rendering you capable of 
supporting two persons, instead of one." 

u All this I only too gratefully remember ; 
think not I can forget the inestimable privi- 
lege monsieur procured me." 

" To keep this child ? " he inquired, with 
a slight sneer. " Well ; it is true you labour 
for him ; you toil early and late, and 
hitherto the principal service your independ- 
ent spirit would permit me, has been to 
seek such noble ladies' favour for your work, 
when finished, as would secure it a sale. That 
has been all very well as yet, but how do you 
propose to keep him at school ? How do you 
think he can be educated ? How can he be 
made, let me say it, dear Marcelline, worthy 
of youy if I withdraw my favour ? " 

" And monsieur, what would he have me 
do?" 

" Let me take the child with me to Paris ; 
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he may return with me this very night. Ton 
shall often see him. I give you my word, he 
shall be brought up to regard you as his mother; 
your influence will be rather increased than 
depreciated, for he will be taught how much 
he is indebted to you." 

" I cannot." 

"What?" he demanded, his whole counte- 
nance changing; " I have not surely heard 
aright — you cannot ! " 

She turned towards him her face, paled 
already to the very lips. He had no com- 
passion, but laying his hand sternly upon hers, 
repeated the question, commanding as it were 
an answer. 

Slowly and gaspingly it came — again she 
replied: — 

" I cannot — I should die." 

The eyes of the Abb6 flashed fire. He 
was little used to contradiction, and here 
especially, where he had laid so deep an in- 
terest upon obedience. But it was necessary 
he should command himself. If once he let 
her see by what motive he was actuated, his 
power was gone, his success hopeless. He 
turned away. 
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" Five years ! " he muttered to himself, 
" five years' pursuit, and to be no nearer the 
game than this ! I had forgotten the child 
would grow up. Whilst I have been awaiting 
an opportunity, and trying— fool that I am 
— to make her love me, he is becoming, in- 
stead of the protected, her protector. ,, 

The boy at this moment, joyful, un- 
suspicious, brought the little seat the priest 
had demanded, singing with childish carol the 
ditty Pepin had been trolling in the morning. 
He had forgotten his disgust, and set down his 
burden beside the priest, with a bright 
smile. 

" It was very heavy," he said, shaking his 
curls. 

The priest did not heed him; he again 
accosted Marcelline, having a little recovered 
his composure. 

"Ecoutez." 

He drew near, and would have whispered 
something to her, but that her paleness 
alarmed him. She shrunk as from an evil 
creature, and little Raymond, who had gone 
to her, and was clinging to her dress, looked 
up amazed into her face. 
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"Oh! maman, maman!" he cried ont; 
" she is going to faint — quick, quick ! " 

She sank down in the chair, her lips moved 
convulsively, but her face had lost all colour. 
They were close to the brink of the stream. 
The boy, who was accustomed to see Marcel- 
line occasionally thus, and knew what would 
revive her, crying out, " water, water," 
threw himself upon his face, and with one 
hand sought to balance himself by the tufted 
grass, while he endeavoured to bring out 
enough in the hollow of the other to throw 
upon her face. 

Marcelline lay supported against the abb&'s 
shoulder. The heart — there was a heart 
beneath his black robe, dyed with spots of 
as dark a hue — the heart within him beat 
wildly at the touch. Her waist, so rounded 
yet so slender, was within his arm. At 
present there seemed to him to be nothing 
between her and himself, but the child, the 
hated child! If it were not for him, her 
gentle and loving spirit would doubtless have 
long since, deprived of other support, twined 
around himself. The thought maddened him. 

And then he remembered how he had 
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^brought her here, having embellished the 
little cottage with many a gift, having care- 
fully watched over her comfort, having 
dreamed of her night and day, and thought 
to discover at every fresh interview that he 
was growing all in all to her, and she would 
be ultimately lost to every consideration saving 
that of himself. He remembered h<Jw he had 
endeavoured to pervert her innocence by slow 
and gradual degrees, what books he had made 
her read, what trouble he had taken in 
putting forward, dressed in wily sophistry, 
the mischief her soul threw off like the pane 
does the thunderdrops falling athwart it, the 
brighter for the momentary contact. 

These thoughts passed through his mind 
during the interval of a second. Meanwhile, 
the child lay upon the grass ; his little cheek, 
flushed with anxiety, hung over the stream, 
his hand clutched a tuft, while he struggled 
to reach the water. But the slight sup- 
port was breaking within his grasp. 

"Come and help me," he cried; "it has 
given way — I am slipping — I shall be in." 

The words reached the abb£, and he made 
a half-movement. He was so near that he 
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could have put his hand out and sustained 
the child, without leaving the fainting Marcel- 
line, but he drew back and hesitated. 

Again the child's accents were heard — 
" Save me, save me, or I shall be in ! " 

The priest turned very pale — almost as 
pale as Marcelline ; then a sardonic smile passed 
over his lip — some idea had evidently occurred 
to him. He glanced around, no one was near ; 
Marcelline was perfectly lifeless; in the 
distance, quite out of hearing, that is, of the 
child's cry, might be seen his carriage and 
his servant. 

Still the child hung, the abb6 watched him, 
and it seemed an age both to the little fellow 
and himself. The tiny hand was giving way, 
still holding a morsel of the grass; that 
lovely little rosy hand, of which perhaps the 
unhappy mother in a foreign land was 
dreaming, as she had seen it last, playing with 
her long tresses, toying with the roses in its 
grasp. The priest's foot was within a few 
inches of the shoulder to which that hand 
belonged. The temptation seemed to be 
irresistible. Once more he looked around, 
his foot moved 
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The boy's voice, feebler than before, 
answered the action. So nearly was his 
balance lost, that the smallest touch would 
have sufficed to precipitate him into the 
stream — and that touch was given ! 

The child disappeared beneath the water, 
but rose again, so near that the abbe might 
have lifted him with ease from its dangers. 
Kaymond struggled, however, and in struggling 
forfeited all chance of grasping successfully 
at the bank, which, although so young, he 
instinctively did. The abW turned his 
head away; he was too agitated to watch 
his victim; he dared not contemplate the 
accomplishment of his hopes, in the death- 
struggles which he would willingly have 
shortened. 

His exultation, despite an involuntary fear, 
was still very plainly evident. But it was 
short-lived. Just as the boy was sinking, it 
appeared, completely worn out from the last 
effort, two persons came in sight, but on op- 
posite sides of the stream. The one who ap- 
proached the abW running hurriedly, as if 
called hither by the child's voice, was a youth 
of extraordinary appearance and gait, and it 
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was evident from bis gestures, that he was 
hopeless of saving the boy ; the other was 
.an old man, with long white hair, which blew 
in the breeze as he threw off his hat and coat, 
and prepared to plunge into the water. It 
was too far off to distinguish his features, -for 
Raymond had drifted down some distance, ap- 
parently opposite to where this old man, con- 
cealed by trees, had been sitting. The thought 
passed through the Abbe's mind that perhaps 
he might have been near enough to observe 
the whole proceeding. 

Before, however, either boy or man could 
render any assistance to the child, an immense 
dog, bounding wildly to the brink of the 
stream, jumped in, and approached the place 
where he was sinking. Pepin, for he it was 
who stood beside the Abbe, raised his voi'ce, 
and stimulated by every means in his power the 
energy of this new and important ally. Steadily 
continuing his course, the dog swam straight 
to the place where the boy had disappeared. A 
momentary interval of agitation ensued ; the 
next, he was seen approaching the brink, hold- 
ing the child, suspended by his blouse, fast 
between his teeth. A cry of joy burst from 
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the old man's lips ; it was echoed by the strange 
and uncouth youth who stood at the Abb6's 
side, and was evidently quite unaware of his 
share in the transaction. 

" Take courage, monsieur,' 1 said Pepin; "be 
not alarmed ; the dog has got him ; the child 
will be saved." 

Slowly the dog approached,. but it was only 
when urged by his master that he brought 
the child to land. It seemed as if he had 
some dislike to part with his burden, and was 
aware that when he had placed him in safety, 
his own importance would have passed away. 

He came, however, at last. Pepin, stoop- 
ing, assisted the faithful animal to land the 
child, who was already quite still and lifeless. 
When in his arms, the poor fellow chafed and 
caressed the little Raymond, and calling to 
his master across the stream, the latter speedily 
joined him, and united his endeavours with 
his. 

By the time, however, that the old man had 
come round, by means of a bridge thrown 
across the brook a little farther down, the 
abbe had disappeared. He had felt the child's 
heart, pronounced him living, and likely to re- 
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cover in a few minutes' time; and leaving 
a heavy purse with Marcelline, who, scarcely 
restored to herself, looked upon the scene with 
a troubled wonder, he had gone to find 
his coachman, and return to Paris, where, he 
said, an important engagement awaited him. 

Marcelline breathed more freely after the 
departure of the priest. Nestled in her bosom, 
and revived by some cordial administered by 
Pepin's master, the poor little boy soon began 
to show signs of returning animation. He 
' extended his arms, called in faint tones for 
maman, and, assured of her presence, soon 
grew better. In less than a quarter of an 
hour he was able to be carried to the cottage 
whither Marcelline, assisted by the two men, 
carefully bore him. Just as they reached it, 
the sound of wheels called the attention of 
all parties to the road below. The carriage 
of the abb£ was seen enveloped in a cloud of 
dust, hastily driving in the distance towards 
Paris. 

For a moment the old man watched it as it 
rolled rapidly onwards. 

" Foiled for this time," he said to himself, 
" for this time at least. Ah, Monsieur PAbb£, 
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thou didst not dream assistance was so near 
at hand." 

He lingered not, however, but hastily entered 
the cottage. The child was in bed, and appeared 
likely to slumber. Marcelline busied herself 
in preparing some little comforts for her be- 
loved charge, the dog, shaking himself dry, 
had already approached the fire-place to warm 
himself after his cold bath, and Pepin was 
examining with childish interest the contents 
of Marcelline's oratory. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MADAME DUVAL. 



It was an evening in spring, the air moist 
and heavy, the light just fading. 

There was a crowd outside the principal 
theatre in one of the finest cities of the New 
World, so great a crowd, that people looked 
from their windows and watched it as it 
swelled and vibrated towards the respective 
entrances of boxes, pit, and gallery. 

To judge by the countenances of these 
votaries of pleasure, no less than from their 
number, some great excitement awaited those 
fortunate enough to obtain admittance. It was 
evident a more than ordinary attraction, either 
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some established favorite, absent of late, 
a new aspirant to public admiration, rich in 
prestige from the old country, or a novel dis- 
play of some kind unusually suited to the 
tastes of the multitude, was the potent cause 
of the assemblage. 

Glancing, however, at the large placards 
posted on the faqade of the building, all, doubts, 
were set at rest, and the first of these contin- 
gencies established. In them it was set forth, 
by means of letters cerulean in hue, and a foot 
and a half long, that " Madame Melanie Duval," 
having recovered from her " severe and pro- 
tracted illness," would reappear, for a "few 
nights only," in her most approved characters, 
previous to her " departure for Europe." 

It wanted still an entire hour to the time 
appointed for the commencement of the per- 
formance. The moments became more and 
more fatiguing. The enforced good temper of 
some among the closely-packed crowd began 
to ebb, the impatient grew quarrelsome, the 
passive violent. Toes were stepped upon, and 
elbows resisted the assaults of foreign bodies 
upon the medium of space, small by degrees 
and beautifully less, which had been too long 
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battled for, to be invaded without an attempt 
at retaliation. 

To beguile the time, inexpressibly tedious, 
as under such circumstances it invariably be- 
comes, those nearest the centre of the street 
amused themselves by watching the equipages 
that slowly threaded their way past, investi- 
gating the occupants of each, and commenting 
upon them with true American freedom. 

One carriage obtained a very dispropor- 
tionate share of public attention, inas- 
much as it presented nothing particu- 
larly remarkable, being dark and unostenta- 
tious, though faultlessly appointed. Within 
it sat a single person, and to obtain a glimpse 
of his face the bystanders pressed forward. 
When anyone more hardy than the rest caught 
his attention, the object of this curiosity replied 
to the glance with one which caused the eyes, 
however bold, to drop, though the next mo-, 
ment he resumed the apparently foreign train 
of thought the action had interrupted. The 
inquisitive were quelled, while they were 
doubly interested. It was not until the car- 
riage had passed out of earshot that the 
whisper rose into distinct utterance. 
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" Another of her lovers, and one she'll be a 
fool not to marry, for he dines off gold they 
say, and has a string of names as long as my 
arm, in the old country." 

The equipage had scarcely passed, when 
there was a cry of the doors being open, and 
the crowd were swayed onwards, forgetting 
all but the endeavour to obtain the best pos- 
sible place in the power of each. The theatre 
was speedily full. 

The occupant of the dark green carriage 
was nowhere to be seen, but later on in the 
evening he might have been occasionally ob- 
served, leaning forward, from the shadow of 
the curtains, in a box very near the stage, 
which, though large, was otherwise untenanted. 
The same kind of scrutiny which had accom- 
panied his appearance in the streets pursued 
him here. Perhaps he was the next interest- 
ing personage in public estimation to the 
actress they had come to see. But attention 
was now turned to the stage. 

The first act passed with slight applause. 
Nearly all those present had come with but 
one specific idea, that of " Madame Melanie 
Duval ; " and as, though principally renowned 
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for the beauty of her voice, that lady was consid- 
ered far superior to those by whom she was 
supported, in histrionic power, it was no 
mean exercise of patience to bear the appear- 
ance of others whilst awaiting her own. But 
when the curtain had fallen the first time, and 
the period of her entrance drew near, a sensa- 
tion was plainly perceptible in the house. 
People settled themselves nervously in their 
seats, opera glasses received sundry and mani- 
fold polishings, and the masculine portion of 
the audience, in particular, presented so excited 
an appearance, that more than one be-wigged 
and be-turbaned matron, with a family of mar- 
riageable daughters around her, was heard to 
express her surprise at the "fools men made 
of themselves, to be sure, about a trumpery 
singer ! " 

Music, calm and soothing, prepared the 
minds of the audience for the second act, 
in which the heroine, seen for the first time 
in peaceful innocence, surrounded by all 
the sweet and tender attributes of girl- 
hood, was to be presented to their view. 
It ceased, — the curtain drew up. There 
was one hearty burst of pleasure and en- 
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thusiastic welcome. Melanie Duval was on 
the stage. 

She was a very slight, a very youthful-look- 
ing creature. Her name would have led you 
to expect one far more advanced in years, and 
pjerhaps upon nearer investigation, the idea of 
matronly dignity might have been justified ; 
but at first sight she was quite girlish enough 
in form and feature for the consistent imper- 
sonation of the character assigned her. She 
bent calmly, without the slightest accession 
of colour, to the plaudits of the spectators ; 
so calmly indeed, that the feeling must have 
been at first strong disappointment to the 
more enthusiastic among them. Gliding 
gently forward, she arrested, with a quiet 
movement, the storm of acclamation, and in 
the pause which instinctively ensued, her 
voice rose, bird-like and thrilling in its wild 
sweetness, to the top of the lofty building, 
silencing into wonder further interruption, 
until its first animated flood of melody should 
have reached a close. 

It was a tale of love, of jealousy, of 
revenge. 

You would have had small idea, it 
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you had seen that gentle, delicate- 
looking woman, apparently impassible in 
extreme repose of self-possession, that such 
a plot, one so thrillingly depictive of the 
stronger emotions of our nature, could 
have found in her a fitting exponent. 
But you would never have been more 
greatly mistaken, and this the crowd of 
admirers who had rushed to watch her knew 
well. Perhaps the suddenness of the transition 
made one of her principal attractions. But 
we anticipate. 

No one, to see Melanie Duval in the first 
scenes allotted to her, would have praised her 
acting, but the singing was perfection. Her 
voice was so completely under control, that 
she could modulate it to the softest warble, or 
raise it in the most thrilling accentuation, 
with rapidity and distinctness. Report said 
she was principally self-taught, and like all 
self-taught persons, she had an especial sys- 
tem of her own, equally charming as it was 
original. When the curtain closed upon the 
second act, the applause was positively 
deafening. 

Again the scene was opened. A consider- 
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able period had intervened in the action of 
the opera ; trouble, falsehood, inconstancy, 
had beset the happy village girl ; fche who 
had only dimly shadowed out the existence of 
a loving heart, had discovered that a sleepless 
serpent lay coiled in her bosom, ready to 
sting her to despair. Still you discerned the 
innocent and gentle spirit, but it was obscured 
and defaced by cloud and tempest. Would it 
be finally merged in sin and death ? 

The dress of the actress had appropriately 
assumed a severe and classic tone. She 
moved, a beautiful statue, warmed momenta- 
rily into life, not by the rays of a gentle 
sunbeam, but the sudden, lurid glow of 
volcanic fire, yet relapsing as speedily 
to almost apathy. Her demeanour indeed 
betrayed nothing like the consciousness of 
innate passion ; all was a study — voice, 
manner, motion — based upon rules; the 
best apparently, still only rules, not nature. 

But as the play drew on, as the drama of 
emotion was elaborated, it was no longer the 
exquisite tone of the voice which was 
listened to under breath, and with a sigh 
when it had echoed itself into silence ; 
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it was no longer the elegance of every pose, 
the perfect grace of every movement, that 
attracted attention, it was the face, the ex- 
pression of absorbing loveliness brought out 
by emotion, yet so hopelessly despairing, so 
true to the story and spirit of the play. 

As a general rule we have an objection to 
people making love, quarrelling, fighting, 
taking poison, and finally giving up the 
ghost in the set phrases of an opera 
scena. It is possible, indeed, to convert 
vocal music very pleasantly and effectively to 
the first of these purposes, nor can the climax 
of a tragedy be perhaps better wound up 
than by recourse to the assistance of a slow 
requiem which gradually fades into silence, 
wafting us in imagination to the confines of 
another world. But in the acting of Melanie 
Duval, it was impossible to object to the 
strains which seemed a component portion of 
the natural expression of her feelings, the 
spontaneous language of her mind. She 
seemed to live in a musical atmosphere, nor 
could additional potency have been given to a 
single word, by the absence of what usually 
fetters instead of frees the less imaginative 
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and more life-like realities of human suf- 
fering. 

There was now no more applause, the theatre 
was as silent as tlie grave. They trembled 
and gazed at her with white lips and starting 
eyes. The last scene was a long and ex- 
hausting one, yet no sign of fatigue was 
visible about the actress. Her marble 
brow, her glance of fire, the strong 
contraction of her lip, full of passionate 
fervour, the spiritual and wild attitudes of 
grief and despair, above all, the maddened 
accents of a voice that seemed no longer 
belonging to earth, these were so many sepa- 
rate spells upon every faculty of her hearers ; 
they were turned into stone; not a shout 
could have quitted their lips if they had 
tried. Silently they watched, breathlessly 
they waited, until the final catastrophe was 
completed, and the curtain fell for the last 
time. 

Then a mighty respiration might have 
been heard, a sob of relief from the over- 
wrought multitude. It was over, and they 
breathed again. If they were exhausted, 
how much more so must have been the 
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actress who had produced so extraordinary a 
sensation? * 

In the confusion that ensued, the ex- 
pression of opinion, the excited call for the 
actress, unresponded to, for it was a rule of 
hers, never infringed, not to appear, the 
gentleman who had been seated in the large 
stage-box, and who for the last scenes had 
been too interested a spectator to maintain 
the retirement he at first preserved, left his 
seat, and sought the entrance of the business 
department of the theatre. 

With knit brow and flushed cheek he 
moved along, and if a listener had been at 
hand, the words, " She will kill herself, she is 
expending all her strength upon this vile 
profession, there is no time to be lost," would 
have met his ear, more than once repeated. 

At the door which led " behind the scenes" 
he stopped, and hesitating for a moment, 
appeared anxious to recover his composure. 
After a minute's pause, he knocked. 

The door was opened speedily, and he 
threaded his way amongst a variety of per- 
sons of different classes, a quantity of ma- 
chinery, and several piles of pasteboard stage 
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effects, to the room occupied by the prima 
donna. Just, however, as he was entering it, 
a man issued therefrom, and both recoiled 
involuntarily. The meeting was evidently 
anything but agreeable. 

" Ah, monsieur, not yet departed ? I 
thought you had started yesterday." 

The man to whom he spoke began reply- 
ing, more hurriedly and anxiously than the 
occasion warranted. As he did so, he passed 
his fingers hastily through a profusion of 
bright chestnut curls which shaded his 
forehead, as if to conceal something. The 
action aroused the curiosity of his interloc- 
utor, and he observed, what otherwise would 
have passed unheeded, that his temple was 
crossed by a strange, peculiarly-shaped scar. 
His notice of it was but transient ; yet he 
remembered it afterwards. Never before had 
be seen the friendly tresses 'otherwise than 
carefully arranged; this was the cause of 
concealment. 

" My ward required my presence ; she has 
taxed her strength overmuch. So weak is 
she still, that I shall not be satisfied in 
leaving her for the present." 
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" Can I see Madame Duval ? Can I speak 
a few words to her — alone?" 

An assent which savoured more of servility 
than respect acknowledged the question, and 
the two entered together the apartment of 
the actress. 
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CHAPTER X, 

TWO PROPOSALS IN ONE NIGHT. 

It has been asserted that the personation 
of numerous dramatic characters, where the 
actor is endowed with a delicate nervous de- 
velopment, often results in a fatal influence 
upon the mind ; and the history of the stage 
furnishes us with illustrations of the remark, 
in those who have fallen "martyrs to 
their tragic character," during the utterance 
of some noble oration, or animated appeal. 
Perhaps such a thought would have flitted 
through many feeling hearts upon catching 
sight of the popular actress, Madame Duval, 
after the conclusion of one of her most in- 
teresting impersonations; at all events, it 
flashed upon the mind of the person who was 
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now ushered into her presence, by one whom 
the reader has doubtless already recognized. 

" My dear Melanie " 

The words were scarcely enunciated by the 
soi-disant guardian of the lady in question, 
when they were arrested by his companion. 

"I said alone, Monsieur," he repeated 
somewhat sternly ; " what I have to speak of 
brooks no intrusion, though it would be 
selfish to detain Madame Duval many mo- 
ments from the rest she so greatly needs." 

He had gained his point; the other, thus 
admonished, quitted the room without further 
parley, and the visitor of Melanie had free op- 
portunity to address her, unchallenged by the 
presence of a third party. 

Half reclining in an arm-chair in front of 
the fire, before which she extended her hands, 
as if under the influence of extreme cold, sat 
the object of his solicitude. Her attitude 
otherwise was listless to the last degree ; and 
so occupied did she appear with the attempt 
to restore circulation to her limbs, that she 
did not look up, or in any way notice the ap- 
pearance of a stranger, though the sound of 
the closing door must have reached her ear. 
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. Beside the actress, upon the table, were her 
bonnet and shawl, together with a small phial, 
apparently containing some cordial; for a 
wine-glass stood near, and a strong odour of 
aromatic essence pervaded the apartment. 
She had not as yet changed her dress, nor 
even altered one of its details ; the heavy 
masses of her uncurled hair lay negligently 
over her face and bosom ; her cheeks, whe- 
ther artificially, or from the influence of strong 
mental exertion, were still pallid. Almost 
* ghastly, indeed, did they seem, with the fire- 
light shining on them. 

For a moment the visitor paused, and then 
advancing, frankly accosted her. She turned 
with a slight movement of surprise. 

"Pardon me, Madame Duval; this is a 
strange time for intrusion, I know. An irre- 
sistible impulse drew me hither. I could not 
have slept until I had seen you." 

Half rising from her recumbent attitude, 
the actress, with a gesture of infinite grace, 
motioned him to a seat beside her. 

" Tour coming can have no end but one of 
kindliness to me," she answered ; " long since 
I felt assured of that. But I have little time 
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to give. My uncle — Monsieur Duval, I mean 
—is now gone to seek our caUche." 

"And you have need of sleep," he re- 
joined, feelingly. "Even now you tremble, 
— the pathos has not left your voice, nor 
the gleam your eyes. But how is it — are 
you cold, that you draw so closely to the 
fire?" 

" Very ; the air is surely keen to-night. I 
am sadly tired, and somewhat strangely 
chill. The first is nothing; the second, for 
me, unusual." 

" You have too heavily taxed your powers 
this evening. During the whole performance 
I have watched you, and at times my heart 
ached for the efforts you were making. Every 
fresh sound of applause seemed only a new 
agony, for your sake." 

A smile, so cold, so evanescent, that it 
reminded you of a sunbeam on the snow, 
flitted across her face ; but the next moment 
it was replaced by a flush of triumph, con- 
trasting remarkably with the previous ex' 
pression. 

"And what thought you? Was I deserv- 
ing their applause? From you, at least, i 
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shall have an impartial, a dispassionate judg- 
ment ; no unworthy flatteries meet me when 
I listen to your words, so different to the 
world without; no reproaches, no goading 
sarcasms inciting to fresh effort the weary, 
weary spirit, when I ask for your criticism, so 
different to that world at home — my guar* 
dian I " 

Not heeding the bitter emphasis she threw 
upon the last word, he replied to her question 
fervently, almost agitatedly : — 

"Deserving their applause! Oh, believe 
me, never have you appeared at once so na- 
tural and so inspired. There is scarcely a 
dry eye in the theatre, not a lip but echoes 
your praise." 

" Ah, how you gratify me ! And yet no 
idle vanity causes the inquiry. If you knew 
how I love my profession — that profession 
which is all I have in life now ! " 

There was an inexpressible sadness in her 
voice, and as if the thought had for the mo- 
ment obliterated all others, she turned again 
to the fire, her eyes, deprived of enthusiasm, 
listlessly fixed there, the fleeting colour 
leaving her even paler than before. 
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The visitor of Madame Duval was not a 
young man. Grey hairs were visibly mingled 
with his dark locks, and his tall, well-made 
figure was certainly fuller than is exactly con- 
sistent with the graceful proportionsof an Apollo. 
There was, however, something of the falter- 
ing earnestness in his voice which some of us 
can remember in the pleadings of a boyish suit 
— it may be years ago, but still fresh in our 
recollection — as he said : — 

" And you think me an impartial critic ; 
you think I can sit and Mcatch you wearing 
out this slight frame, this pure spirit, in the 
endeavour to reach the summit of what, after 
all, is a profession repugnant to your very 
nature, and occupy myself with dull and calcu- 
lating comments upon your success. No, be- 
lieve me, — let me warn you against myself. 
I am no dispassionate observer ; alas, would 
that I were ! " 

The actress's hand lay upon the arm of her 
chair: he looked longingly towards it; but 
casting thence a glance, which seemed 
strangely diffident from such a man, at her 
countenance, resisted the temptation. The 
repose of Madame Duval's manner was a tacit 
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reproval to any, even the most trifling, liberty. 
She was not armed with terrors ; no Gorgon 
frown of offended dignity, no assumed prudery, 
warned an admirer to be careful how he ap- 
proached too near her footstool, but yet the 
most lawless could scarcely have offered her 
discourtesy, or denied her homage. Her very 
look, her merest action, gave you the impres- 
sion that some noble purpose inspired, some 
pure reflection illuminated, the mind within. 
Cold always, generally impassible, it was yet 
a coldness, an indifference, less the result of 
natural temperament than of some unexplained 
but violent shock which had paralyzed and 
benumbed the feelings consonant with her age. 
It seemed indeed a species of lethargy, from 
which only uncommon circumstances had 
power momentarily to arouse her, when not 
upon the stage, where indeed she was an 
altered being. Repose it was, but rather ap- 
parently the forced effect of a moral narcotic, 
than the salutary promptings of nature ; and 
as such, its power was tenfold increased, for 
you pitied, you sympathised with, while 
you respected, the being so apathetic to the 
throbbings of human emotion. 
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He resisted the temptation, we have said, to 
take the tapered hand which lay so confidingly 
beside him, into his own ; but his accents 
deepened into a tenderness which even the 
object of it, preoccupied as she was, could 
scarcely have failed to note. For a few mo- 
ments, indeed, it was her genius of which he 
spoke, it was the actress, not the woman, that 
he praised, that he bowed down to. But what 
was her surprise, when, suddenly gaining 
courage to speak plainly, he urged her to 
quit the stage altogether, and turn to the hap- 
piness of domestic life, in opposition to her 
present state, a life of love, which he said 
awaited her. 

" I scarcely know what you would advise," 
she said at last, with, however, something of 
consciousness in her manner ; " have I not just 
said my profession is all I have now ? " 

" Yes — I remember. But do not speak so 
despondingly. You were not always thus. 
Forgive me — a widow's life — " 

She turned upon him the melancholy lustre 
of her fiill dark eyes, then glanced round the 
apartment, and, apparently satisfied that no 
one was near, said in a very low voice, — 
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" Hush ! do not call me that ; if he were 
here, I dare not whisper you the secret, — but 
I am no widow." 

For a moment her companion thought her 
mind was wandering ; the next he half smiled 
at what he deemed the somewhat eccentric 
fashion she had taken to inform him she was 
still unmarried. 

" Well, well," he said soothingly, " I have 
more than half suspected it before, — so young, 
so innocent, so girlish — it is only the terrible 
publicity — it is only the nature of the profes- 
sion you followed, which ever could have 
rendered you capable of following out its de- 
tails, and giving your genius to the world in 
such a finished, such a womanly guise." 

" You misunderstand me wilfully," she 
said, with something of irritation. " I have 
been married; I am married. My husband 
lives." 

" Melanie, you do not tell me this ! " he 
cried, completely thrown off his guard by her 
words ; " it is impossible." 

" Alas, no," was the sad reply. 

"And is Duval not a mere relation only? 
Is it to him you have pledged yourself? " 
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A shudder passed over her, but she did not 



" Nay, I know that at least eould never be. 
You and he — the kite and the lamb ! " 

"I am saved such a fate/' she said at 
lengthy in a very low, level voice;, "but 
it is not the less true that I am a wife, and no 
widow." 

Slowly, and almost as if in a trance, 
Madame Duval's companion rose from: her 
side, and stood near, but his face turned 
from her, his hands clasped upon the mantel- 
shelf. There ensued one of those heavy pausea 
which are worse than a torrent of invective, 
than a whirlwind of reproach. Her eyes, 
which had now lost all their vagueness, were 
raised to him with an air of proud surprise. 
She only half understood the nature of the 
reflections passing through his mind ; but at 
length he collected himself sufficiently to ex- 
plain them fully, hastening to do so with 
the air of one despatching an unpleasant 
task. 

"Melanie Duval, you and I resemble each 
other in one respect, if in no other ; I have 
lived without the wish, hitherto, to link my 
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fate with that of any woman, and am alone ; 
you, whatever may have been the history of 
your marriage, are virtually so too. I be- 
lieved our present circumstances entirely simi- 
lar, for I deemed you, as deem the rest of 
the world — a widow. What may be the mo- 
tive of Monsieur Duval in giving this out, 
I know not ; it is sufficient that you tacitly 
countenance the deceit. Nay, pardon me if 
I offend; hear me out, and then, if you 
please, the occurrences of this evening shall be 
never again remembered. 

" I have watched your career now for seve- 
ral months. I became interested in your 
youth, in your beauty, no /less than in your 
genius. There is, there always has been, a 
species of mystery about your bearing, as well 
as in the circumstances of your so-called guar- 
dian's evidently selfish treatment of one who 
has formed to him so lucrative a specula- 
tion. I followed you about from place to 
place ; I thought, when I grew more familiar 
with you both, thafr I could trace fear, dis- 
trust, antipathy in your manner to him ; but 
I was assured of the nature of the feelings he 
entertained for you. 
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" Now listen. There was but one way to 
save you from him. This way I came to- 
night to propose. I am rich — far richer, in- 
deed, than you can imagine. I could have 
made this, this very evening, the last repre- 
sentation you should have taken part in. Ah, 
how I pleased myself with the thought ! I 
could have spared you another such effort 
as you urged yourself to to-night. I would 
have made you my wife ; and, once in pos- 
session of the right to protect you, your path 
should never have been crossed by this 
smooth-speaking ruffian more. 

" It is idle now to speak of myself; idle to 
tell how, for your sake, I determined to fling 
aside every consideration of rank or position ; 
to set at defiance alike the tongue of scan- 
dal, the reproving voice of relatives and friends. 
I was not mad enough, Melanie, to suppose 
a feeling beyond kindliness, and perhaps gra- 
titude—a woman's usual substitute in such a 
case, when implored for more — had ever 
entered that icy bosom of yours for me, but 
I hoped in time, judging by your powerful 
delineation upon the stage of the emotions 
strongest in our nature, that such were really 
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latent within you — I say I hoped in time, 
though so much your senior, to make you 
love me. 

"It is past; you have neither hand nor 
heart to give. Say ; is it not so ? " 

Melanie had risen, and when the last 
words were spoken, stood beside him. He 
found himself looking into her face for a 
reply. 

Never, even upon the stage, in the midst 
of one of her most successful impersonations, 
had he seen the trace of such deep emotion 
upon her features as was stamped there now; 
and had a harsh or unkind thought risen 
against her, it must have been abandoned 
at the first glance turned upon that inno- 
cently beautiful, but grief-stained, counte- 
nance. Colourless and immovable usually, the 
chiselled features mantled now with anxiety 
and fervour, a bright flush giving still 
greater lustre to the large melancholy eyes 
filling with tears of earnestness. At last she 
spoke. 

" I who had no one in the world to think 
o£ to care for me ! Oh ! how sweet to feel 
I have a friend now." 
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The words were not addressed to him ; yet 
she took his hand, the one which was nearest 
to her, between her own little chill palms, 
and with a movement which could not fail 
to remind yon of her birth — it was so French 
— lifted it passionately to her lips. The 
action was but of a moment's duration, how- 
ever, his quick repetition of the question, 
" You have neither hand nor heart to give/' 
restored her to herself. With calm serious- 
ness, she replied, gently : — 

" You are right — I have no more one than 
the other. Had I a hand to bestow, you 
perhaps, for your generous avowal, of all men 
might with most confidence claim it ; but for 
a heart — " 

She shook her head. 

" You mean to say you still love this man 
who so neglects, so deserts the trust he took 
upon himself ?" 

" For a heart, she went on, heedless of tlje 
interruption, — " mine is dead within me, has 
been dead for years, — I know not how 
many, but hundreds it seems to me, ever 
since — let me whisper the fatal words to you 
—since I was dragged from him— from them 
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I loved, from happiness, from hope, from 
life itself, to become the thing I am. Hush ! 
there is Malvoisin — I mean my guardian 
— coming, " she trembled apprehensively ; " if 
you feel the regard you profess, be care- 
ful of your slightest action ; an understanding 
between us would plunge me into hopeless 
distress, if suspected by him. Stay, do not 
heed what I shall say 5 it is for our mutual 
benefit — you know not the man with whom 
we have to deal" 

Malvoisin, or Duval, as it pleased him now 
to be called, entered the room as she spoke. 
He looked keenly, though with the same 
air of servility already exemplified, at his 
niece's visitor; and then his eye fell with 
redoubled sharpness upon herself. Both, 
however, seemed so composed, that whatever 
doubts he might have had were speedily 
set at rest. And when Melanie turned to 
her companion, and said, coldly, that what- 
ever he had further to advance upon the 
subject of their late conversation had better 
be submitted to her guardian, whose mill was 
hers, he was so delighted as to permit the 
Englishman to lead her to the carriage which 
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awaited them, giving her thereby an oppor- 
tunity of whispering a hasty promise to com- 
municate with him if doubt or difficulty 
menaced her. 

Malvoisin was, indeed, in an especially 
good humour. The receipts at the doors of 
the theatre, which he had just been investiga- 
ting, had exceeded his most sanguine ex- 
pectations ; added to which, he had taken the 
exact quantity of stimulant necessary to trans- 
form the tyrant into a gallant, a character, 
however, of which his niece entertained an un- 
conquerable dread. 

"Well, Melanie, child/' he said, as the 
carriage rolled off, " so you've made a con- 
quest ; tush, don't turn away your head — a 
capital fellow, isn't he ? You see he'll stand 
bleeding considerably; whenever we want 
money, we shall know where to go now." 

She was looking from the carriage-window, 
watching the dark green chariot, which she 
now comprehended had been detained there 
to attend her bidding, receive its owner, and 
drive off. 

"Don't look out of the window, Estelle, 
I say." 
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" Oh ! not that name — not that name," she 
murmured, shudderingly, and at the same time 
she[drew her slight figure farther from his side. 

" Eh ! what ? Oh, to be sure, the name ; 
well, the compact was of my own making, 
and I had no business to be the first to break 
it ; but when one is pleased, old times come 
back again, and the name I first knew you by 
crept out. You ought to be pleased at that." 

She made no reply. 

" I say, our friend has declared himself at 
last, then. A good joke, to think of matching 
his grey hairs with these bright ringlets ; " 
and with what was meant for a caress, he 
lifted the long tresses falling over her 
shoulder, and, despite the shudder that again 
involuntarily passed over her, and which he 
could not but be conscious of, retained posses- 
sion of them for the present. 

" Never fear, my dear. I have a better 
fate for thee in store than marriage with a 
man who, I can plainly see, is not to thy 
taste. One little journey accomplished, and I 
may have some news for you, my little goose of 
the golden eggs. Be patient, and thou shalt 
have a husband, who " 
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She waited not the conclusion of the 
sentence. In a very composed voice, "How, 
a husband ? Is Darnley Sheffield dead then ? " 
she asked. 

A derisive laugh was the reply. 

"Dead! I am sure I neither know nor 
care; either way, it matters nothing. You 
never were, as I have told you scores of times, 
you never will be, his wife. You are as free 
as I am, I as you. Voila ! why should we 
not come together ? " 

He had inadvertently betrayed himself. 
She hastened to profit by it ; for a long time 
his intentions had, at intervals, appeared 
clearly to her, — now was the time to speak. 

" You — my uncle ?" 

"Ah, did I say we? Well then, to 
resume, and why not ? " 

" You are unscrupulous, I know," she said, 
quietly ; "yet the marriage of an uncle and 
a niece is one which, according to law " 

" Tush ! I am known only as your 
guardian, you as my ward. You forget I 
arranged this now some years since. Do you 
suppose I had no motive for it ? " 

I know well it suited your purpose to exact 
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of me consent to such a reputed connection ; 
but I also know that you are my uncle, and if 
necessary I can declare such to be the fact. 
Temporary denial of relationship, for your 
own purposes, cannot vitiate it." 

"Indeed! Bless me, I shall grow vain. 
How much difficulty the groat actress seems 
to find in parting with her uncle ! Well, child, 
if I exchange one relationship for another, you'll 
have no reason to complain. If it suits me 
to waive the title of uncle, and assume that of 
husband — " He attempted to take her hand. 

With a movement of horror and scorn she 
tore herself from him. Rush's brow con- 
tracted, but he was too pleased with the 
prospect of things to give way to anger. 
Only laughing, therefore, at the action, he 
said soothingly : — 

" Come, come, Estelle — Melanie, I mean — 
be a good girl. You have now lived some 
years with me, and know all my foibles, as 
well as, I may add, my good qualities. If I am 
not thwarted, and you go on as you are now 
doing, you'll have no cause to find fault with the 
sort of husband I shall make you. Cross my 
path, and you know the consequences." 

* 2 
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With an effort to be calm, she replied, " I 
am, if not legally, virtually the wife of a 
living man. Until 1 can gain news that he is 
dead, I am no free woman." 

" And do you mean to say you are, can be 
such a fool as to throw away a chance, such, 
for instance as has been this night offered you 
by that fond noodle, the English milord, for 
the sake of a man who has done you such 
foul wrong? Nay, Estelle, you cannot be so 
besotted." 

She made no answer, the discovery, how- 
ever foreshadowed, had taken her too much by 
surprise to permit of collecting her resources 
at a moment. 

" Ah, you'll think better of it, I am sure. 
I don't ask you to say 6 yes ' at once. I have 
more delicacy — though you judge me so 
harshly sometimes — than that. You'll have 
leisure for deliberation whilst I am absent, for 
business of importance — great importance to 
you as well as to me — calls me away for a 
short time." 

She was obviously relieved; he con- 
tinued : — 

" Of course you'll be well cared for in my 
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absence ; well cared for, and — well watched. 
No visits from this Englishman, if you please ; 
report already couples your name with his, and 
it must be put a stop to ; I must be careful of 
my bride's reputation, you know. Him, how- 
ever, I shall see before I leave to-morrow; and 
Danvers and his wife will have directions 
relative to that or any other matters, including 
attending you to and from the theatre, in every 
town you visit, and never leaving you, 
except when you are absolutely upon the stage : 
I can trust them." 

" When do you leave ? " 

"I accompany you on your journey to- 
morrow, place you in safety at Danvers' house," 
and then probably depart. I imagine your 
noble lover is sure to follow you ; it will not 
do to give him an answer at once — I need to 
keep him in hand. But remember, spies are 
around you ; and be careful." 

As these words were said, Rus£ Malvoisin 
and his companion reached the door of the 
hotel at which they were staying. Further 
conversation was for the present at an end. 
With an appearance of great solicitude, he 
helped her from the carriage, and assisted her 
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up the staircase. Once, as they crossed the 
corridor, he paused beneath a lamp to look 
upon her face, and mark what effect his 
declaration as to his future intentions had 
produced upon her, and then he muttered, 
with a half imprecation, how pale she was, 
and swearing such another illness that she had 
recently recovered from would ruin him, 
forgot his assumed kindness for the moment, 
and roughly dragged her forward. But the 
waiter was preceding them with lights, and at 
the door stood the landlord himself, obse- 
quious to do honour to the "great tragic 
actress." What more he would have uttered, 
therefore, was deferred to another opportunity, 
together with the questions she would have 
asked, the indignant denial that she longed to 
pour forth, in answer to his extraordinary 
suit. 

At the door of her sleeping-apartment, 
Madame Duval was received by a harsh, re- 
pulsive-looking woman, to whom Rus6 gave 
some whispered instructions. He bent down 
and kissed Melanie's forehead as they parted, 
despite her effort to prevent him, and possibly 
the few words of farewell he said caused even 
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more trepidation than all he had previously 
uttered. Some sneer they contained about 
religion and ecclesiastical scruples as to inter- 
marriage, and veiled a dark hint that if the 
" little devotee," as he called her, had a doubt 
of its being wrong to become the wife of an 
uncle, that matter might very easily be set 
at rest by a revelation he would one day 
breathe in her ear. 

They retired at last — for no long season of 
repose. 

Very early the following morning the 
travelling-carriage of the actress left the 
hotel, and it was noticed that, after a short 
interval, the dark green chariot of the English 
" milord " took the same direction. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CONFIDENCES. 

Whether it was the fright, or that the 
sudden drenching had given him cold, 
attended with a slight degree of fever, little 
Raymond experienced, as night drew on, 
an attack of delirium, which had the effect 
of keeping his new friend by his bedside until 
the morning. 

" I am half a physician," said the old man, 
kindly, as he seated himself and took the 
child's heated wrist between his fingers ; " do 
not alarm yourself, it is nothing." 

"And you will stay?" Marcelline asked, 
less with the lips than eyes, and he as 
tacitly responded. It was surprising how 
reliant she was already on him, both as to 
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his capacity and inclination to aid 
her. 

Pepin, in obedience to a whisper, was at once 
despatched to his master's dwelling, and 
returned with several little articles of comfort, 
and a case of medicines, from which a com- 
posing-draught was soon concocted for the 
sick child. 

# It was now late, and the eyes of Ray- 
mond's humble friend were closing fast, 
winking and blinking in the firelight like 
the Newfoundland's, who, whenever a stick 
crackled, or a flame blazed up, set his ears 
erect, and raised his shaggy head, to let it 
drop again the next moment upon his huge 
outstretched paws. At a signal from his 
master, the boy stretched himself at full 
length on the bench, seemingly no unusual 
position with him, and was soon breathing 
heavily. In a few minutes Marcelline and the 
old man were the only ones waking in the 
quiet cottage. 

And she after a while stole out, and leaving 
the door ajar behind her, quitted the sleeping- 
room and entered the principal apartment 
contiguous to it. Her companion awaited 
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her return for a considerable time, until the 
child called in eager, yet not distressed, accents 
for her ; and then he followed, intending to 
bring her back, and urge her to rest a little 
beside her charge. 

Marcelline was on her knees in the small 
oratory. She had not allowed herself to use 
the prie-dieu, she was reverently prostrate on 
the tiled floor. Upon the table, draped 
in its snowy cloth, the tapers stood, lighted, 
revealing the crucifix above, and shining on 
the waxen blossoms of the white rose, which 
now, like many other flowers at nightfall), 
exhaled a delicious perfume. 

It was a very lovely picture ; the attitude 
of the girl, so graceful, so fervent, would have 
attracted instantly an artist eye. She was 
praying aloud, and the accents of her full 
womanly voice increased the charm. 

A smile of deep melancholy crossed the 
old man's countenance as he marked the 
scene ; a sigh, as if wrung from his heart's 
inmost core, burst forth when he heard the 
words she was saying. They were one of the 
formulae of the Romish Church, and contained 
terms and allusions which caused him occa- 
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sionally to turn shuddering and sorrowful 
away. 

After a time, however, Marcelline ceased 
to pray in forms; her heart was full, and 
words of supplication and thanksgiving came 
with ready utterance from her lips. Much 
of her previous history might have been 
gathered from the simple outpouring her 
unseen observer listened to with eager atten- 
tion. More he could guess at from the help 
now afforded, and the remainder he deter- 
mined to put himself in possession of without 
loss of time. " A brand from the burning," 
he murmured to himself more than once. 
" Oh ! what joy, could I bring this child 
and her poor infant to the knowledge of the 
true and blessed promises of the Gospel; 
bring them out from this worse than Egyp- 
tian darkness, into the glorious light which 
has been suffered to shine upon me." 

Marcelline at length rose from her knees, 
and appeared about to return to Raymond's 
bedside ; he watched her go to the white rose- 
bush, and pluck one of the blossoms ; after 
which she quietly extinguished the tapers, 
and, composed and cheerful, re-entered. 
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Bringing the rose, she laid it upon the 
pillow of the child. " For no one but him 
would I have gathered it," she said; "but 
he will be — oh ! so delighted, when he wakes 
and finds it there in the morning." 

They seated themselves together, and in a 
low voice the old man began to question her, 
after his own kind and endearing fashion. 
The mystic idea she had ever coupled with 
the white rose-blossom was soon declared; 
never before had she breathed it, but she 
was not ashamed to do so now. From this 
the transition was easy to the circumstances 
under which Raymond had first come before 
her, and with glittering eyes and broken 
utterance she detailed them to her new 
friend. She recalled the vision of that 
terrible night in the porter's chamber ; she 
explained trembling, as if, instead of years 
ago, it had happened but yesterday, the 
journey she had made to Dieppe ; her assur- 
ance, borne dut by the accounts of those who 
witnessed the shipwreck, that it had occurred 
simultaneously with the appearance of her 
lover and the advent of the orphan child. 
The good man did not attempt to ridicule 
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this notion ; he listened gravely and earnestly, 
and said the coincidence was indeed a strange 
one. Then Marcelline went on to her first 
confession before the Abb6 Vauclin, and here 
the countenance of her hearer changed; it 
grew indeed angered, as well as serious. 

" I remember well the evening," she said ; 
" never shall I forget it. There had been a 
very dreadful murder — -the murder of a priest 
living near Notre Dame, — and M£re Antoi- 
nette was discussing the strange disappearance 
of the body of Pfere Lambert when — ha! 
what is the matter, why do you start ? " 

" It is nothing ; go on, my child." 

" When the abb6 insisted on my 

going to join him in the church. Oh ! how 
frightened I was ; how I wept before I went 
— after I came away." 

" And why ? What made you so dis- 
turbed? Had you any very fearful sins to 
confess ? " 

She answered frankly, recurring to a few 
trifling details, which showed how deeply the 
whole occurrences of the day had been 
impressed on her mind." 

"And then, through him, you obtained 
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permission to have the child to yourself— 
well? " 

"For some time I was tolerably happy; 
but latterly he has done nothing but talk of 
removing Raymond from me. Oh ! I should 
die if it ever came to pass. I know very 
well the boy is growing too old to be left in 
idleness and ignorance ; but to take him from 
me, oh ! I cannot send him away. I should 
never see him again." 

" You are right. Well, now I will make 
you an offer. Raymond shall not be longer 
without a tutor. I live near at hand ; I have 
nothing to amuse me ; I was used years ago 
to impart instruction, and think I am tole- 
rably successful in so doing. Every day 
regularly I will come here, or else you shall 
send the boy to me. The abb6 can have no 
objection to this, and you will gain the object 
you desire, without expense, or any other 
drawback." 

For some time longer they talked; Mar- 
celline was profuse in her thanks, prelimi- 
naries were adjusted, and it was with a 
happier and lighter heart than she had felt in 
her bosom for many weeks past, that the poor 
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foster-mother at length laid her head beside 
the child, and, his little hand clasped in hers, 
fell into a peaceful slumber. 

And now the old man watched alone in 
the silent room. What thoughts came flitting 
through his brain between the intervals of 
partial slumber which his age demanded, and 
would have? Perhaps he was thinking of 
the time when, a young man, he had come 
first to his uncle, also a priest, and urged 
him to explain away contradictions, to set at 
rest doubts which even then distracted him ; 
and how he had been sent unsatisfied, un- 
assisted away, to struggle onward in the 
bitter path alone. Perhaps he was thinking 
of his school in that little back street, — his 
seminary for youths — many of them dearly 
beloved — but many too, ungrateful. Per- 
haps he might have recurred to the time 
when he stood at the altar, and lifted his 
priestly hands above the young men and 
maidens as they knelt for the communion, or 
came before him for the bridal benediction. 
One of these last scenes recurred, indeed, as 
freshly as if it had only just passed, to his 
mental vision. It was a bridal witnessed 
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only by a few persons, the principal amongst 
whom was a man who had very disagreeably 
impressed him. He remembered he had a 
scar down his temple, and possessed, though a 
handsome, a very sinister countenance. The 
bridegroom was a young Englishman; the 
bride a lovely little French girl, who, on more 
than one occasion, had confessed to him, 
winning him by her innocence and goodness. 
He remembered her name perfectly ; it was 
" Estelle Malvoisin." Ah ! and the surname 
of her uncle was the same, — the man with the 
sinister countenance. Well, and then the 
husband, — the bridegroom? Oh! his was 
the name of some town in England, of which 
he had often heard speak. What was it? he 
had half forgotten. Ah ! now he remembered 
— he had it : it was Sheffield ; a town like 
Liege, where they made knives and guns, 
and other warlike implements. Sheffield? 
yes — that was it — Darnley Sheffield! 

As this passed through the old man's 
memory — why with such power and earnest- 
ness it puzzled him to imagine — he looked 
towards the bed. There, calm and beautiful, 
his cheeks tinged with the delicate hue of the 
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fever already passing away, lay the son of that 
Estelle Malvoisin and Darnley Sheffield — the 
lost child, the heir of the noble house of 
Wentworth ! 

Oh ! what would two breaking hearts have 
given, for that same bright vision ! 
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CHAPTER XIL 



"diamond cut diamond." 



Our story returns to London. 

It was already the close of the season, the 
streets were beginning to thin, and those re- 
maining passengers whom one met, to assume 
an air of weariness and languor, involuntarily 
but strongly suggesting the refreshing con- 
trast of green fields, and shady hedgerows. 
Everybody who could get out of town, was plan- 
ning the how, the when, and the where, whilst 
the unfortunate remainder, close pent-up clerks, 
and milliners' apprentices, the one with greasy 
turned-down collars, confined by rakish black 
ribbons, the other decked in the airiest of 
cheap many-flounced muslins, disported them- 
selves, on Sundays, over Hampstead Heath 
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and Clapham Common, or swarmed upon the 
decks of the river steam-boats, after shop 
hours, deluding themselves into the idea that 
they were breathing country air, while taking 
a little innocent recreation, pyrotechnic and 
Otherwise, at Vauxhall. 

The lower windows of a large imposing-look- 
ing house in Belgravia, were thrown open, and 
an air of excitement and bustle, characterized 
the countenances occasionally visible at them ; 
of festival, too, at this late period of the year, 
for a new supply of the rarest flowers had been 
arranged within the balconies, and now twined 
brilliantly over every available support, cast- 
ing a refreshing fragrance on the breeze. At the 
door of this house, summons after summons 
pealed, the knocker had never a five minutes' 
cessation. Gentlemen's servants issued and 
entered repeatedly ; tradespeople kept arriv- 
ing laden with boxes and parcels, finally the 
flutter of lace and feathers might have been 
discovered within the open conservatory above 
the portico, where two or three ladies, appa- 
rently oblivious of observation in the gaiety Of 
the hour and occasion, or reliant of escaping 
it, because of the emptiness of the neighbour- 

2 
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hood, and the improbability of fashionable 
surveillance, paused for several minutes, chat- 
ting merrily, together. 

Lord Wentworth, for to him did the house 
belong, came forth just as the nearest. bell was 
chiming six o'clock, and jumping into a quiet, 
well-appointed cab-phaeton, drove out of sight, 
as a gentleman who had, the same moment, 
sauntered up the street on foot, stopped and added 
his mite to the general bustle, by inflicting a 
noisy rat-tat-tat upon the unoffending knocker. 

Lady Wentworth was in the second drawing- 
room at the back of the house, and heard it 
not, but it frightened the young ladies out of 
their leafy bower in a moment ; a jeweller, 
with self-complacent officiousness, was standing 
before her, displaying the contents of various 
little leather cases, which she, with an ap- 
pearance of unusual interest, and even vivacity, 
examined, uttering, now and then, an exclama- 
tion of approval. 

"Ah! that is the amethyst circlet, and 
here the necklace to match it ; very well, in- 
deed — exactly as I intended. Come here a 
minute, my dear Miss Trevor ; Lady Cicely — 
what do you think of this ? " 
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" Beautiful ! charming ! superb ! " they 
echoed; and the ornaments were indeed worthy 
of the praise. 

" But I," said the third lady, a shy, gentle 
girl of seventeen, the younger sister of Miss 
Trevor, " prefer this bracelet to all." 

"Do you, my dear?" said Lady Went- 
worth, smiling, "then I am delighted, for 
look — that "is to be Darnley's present; it has, 
you see, a little miniature within " — touching 
a spring as she spoke — " a likeness of myself. 
Darnley would have it, she would value that 
more than all. These other things are all to 
be my lord's gifts, and mine." 

It was a good resemblance, the one she 
pointed to ; perhaps a trifle fresher and more 
blooming than she looked now, seen by the 
uncompromising lustre of an afternoon sun, 
but yet possessing her expression, as well as 
features. 

Many of her old friends remarked that a con- 
siderable change had passed over her ladyship 
since the days when, as the Hon. Mrs Sheffield, 
she had dispensed hospitalities, the mistress of 
the quiet old fashioned house in the deserted 
square, or amid the sterling magnificence of 
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Wentworth Manor. There might have been 
formerly a shade too much of empressement in 
her manner, that kind of unquiet demeanour 
which is ever engendered by a position not 
perfectly ascertained ; but now that had passed 
away, and left her quiet, dignified, and self- 
possessed, the perfection of what she had been 
before marriage. The richly-shaded picture, 
instead of the fair outlined sketch, she was 
now ! Mothers called their daughters' atten- 
tion to her, and quoted her manners and ad- 
dress, as examples of grace and good breeding. 
But if this had been a former blemish in the 
merchant's wife, it had, in passing away, left 
one more difficult to explain, and certainly not 
even as agreeable as the endeavour to please must 
prove, however selfish its object, or obtrusive 
its exercise. Lady Wentworth's countenance, 
accurately modelled to the biensfances of the 
world, perfectly dignified and composed among 
the nonentities of society, often assumed an ap- 
pearance of positive agony in private. There 
was a distrustful watchfulness in her manner, 
a quick lookipg up at times, as if some sudden 
blow were expected to fall, a gazing fixedly 
into the countenance of some member of the 
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domestic circle, oftenest her husband, a regard of 
such keen scrutiny, that, if met, it sent an un- 
comfortable thrill to the heart of the observed. 
What could it be that seemed to come over 
her, changing her when most easy and inter- 
ested, to the wild startled creature a few of her 
nearest relatives had shuddered to observe, she 
could occasionally become ? 

But to return. Whatever its secret spring, 
this expression was now far enough from the 
countenance of their hostess, as the three 
young ladies bent over the jewels .she held 
before her, and made their comments upon 
each, occasionally trying the effect of a tiara or 
bracelet, in the long console-glass opposite. 

"Yes; all beautiful," said Grace Trevor, 
, with a pretty air of decision ; " but I am in- 
clined to agree with Jenny here, and say the 
bracelet is the one I should covet most." 

" Jt is so like/' little Jane went on, looking up 
at Lady Wentworth' with a kind of veneration ; 
" almost a& I remember you, the day Grace 
and F came to see you dressed for court, a 
year ago. I remember it was just when 
mamma first let me leave those odious books, 
and go out a little with my sisters." 
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They all laughed. " Yet Lady Wentworth 
is not in court costume here," said Lady Cicely. 

" No ; but she sits looking so stately, and 
yet so benignantly — oh ! I could fancy myself 
under the protection of some good angel, if I 
wore such a talisman as that bracelet." 

"Hush! you little monkey; Lady Went- 
worth will think you want her to give you 
one like it, if you grow so enthusiastic," 
whispered the elder sister, warningly. A deep 
glow at this imputation, mounted over poor 
Jane's countenance, though the object of her 
admiration had been too far distant, even 
when the words were uttered, to have heard 
one of them. Possibly if she had, the same 
look of doubt and overpowering fear, would 
have crossed the countenance of their hostess 
which we have before alluded to. " A good 
angel ! " — poor simple little Jane ! 

The jeweller was already leaving the room, 
the arrangements were completed, and Lady 
Wentworth, with a serene countenance, stood 
examining each setting of delicate gold 
filagree. 

" King for Wilkins, my dear, to take these 
baubles away. The carriage will be here di- 
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frectly ; are you all prepared ? we must not 
keep dinner waiting." 

At this moment Elliot, the butler, entered. 

" A gentleman to see my lady," he said. 
. "What name?" 

He begged to apologise for having no card, 
but will not detain your ladyship many 
minutes." 

"You are aware, Elliot, I receive no name- 
less individuals," said lady Wentworth ; " go 
back and bring me word who it is, and for 
what purpose he desires to see me." 

As Elliott departed, his mistress went to 
the chimney-glass and arranged the lappets in 
her hair. She was ready dressed for the 
evening, but her neck and arms were protected 
from the soft summer breeze, by the folds of 
a magnificent black lace shawl. Very beauti- 
ful and queenly looked her reflection in the 
faithful mirror, and so unusually contented 
was the expression of her countenance, that 
Elliott, good old faithful domestic as he was, 
paused a moment with respectful sympathy 
and admiration, to look at her, before he 
departed. 

" She is so happy," was his thought as he 
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left the room, — " so happy ! This has been 
the hope of her heart for years past. What a 
proud woman my lady will be to-morrow ! " 

"Who can it be?" said little Jane, who 
was a privileged, as well as an inquisitive 
damsel ; " I wonder if I know him ? " 

" Nobody very interesting," said Lady 
Wentworth, with the same bright smile; it 
was astonishing how it added to her beauty, 
how it took years off the age you would have 
assigned her, " not worth the wonder, I can 
foretell." 

" Somebody about to-morrow ? The ponies, 
perhaps, after all," clapping her hands ; " I 
said you would get them." 

" Very likely, my dear. Captain Lowry 
himself, possibly ; I don't know him person- 
ally, but shall be only too happy to see him, 
and make terms for what Darnlny wishes so 
much to possess." 

"Ah ! here is Elliott again. The ' gentle- 
man ' has after all found a card — no, stay — 
it is a letter." 

Lady Wentworth took a sealed envelope 
from the salver ; there was the word "private" 
above the address— to herself. 
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Retiring a few paces, she broke the wax. 
Even then she had no presentiment, no dread, 
what name she should see within. She quietly 
released a scrap of white paper from inside, 
upon which was written, in a neat and flowing 
hand, the words — M. Rusi Malvoisin. 

Well for Lady Wentworth was it' that her 
young friends had already left the room in 
search of fans, shawls, and other little 
requisites, intended to be useful or ornamental 
fit the party to which they were bound. The 
expression of her hostess' face would have set 
little Jane Trevor dreaming and wondering for 
a week had she observed it ; but fortunately 
her sister had drawn the gentle maiden from 
the room. As for Elliott, he had advanced 
to the window, and was shutting out a rebel- 
lious gleam of sunlight, which would dance 
mockingly across the letter, his lady held in 
her hand. 

Unhappy Rosamond, Viscountess Went- 
worth ! were thy fears, thy perils, never 
to end ? Upon the very threshold of thine 
hope's fulfilment, again this minister of fate 
comes like a shape of haunting mischief 
between thee and the future ! Is the penalty 
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of thy duplicity, the ban of thy sin, ever to 
hang above thee, a more fearful menace 
than the sword of the Syracusan tyrant ? So, 
alas ! it seems. 

Her heart for a moment stopped, her breath- 
ing was arrested, every vestige of colour de- 
serted her countenance, her lips. But catch- 
ing at a chair, she prevented herself from 
falling, and with a strong exercise of will, she 
brought those treacherous energies back to 
the rescue, and recovered voice and compo- 
sure sufficient to say, " Show the gentleman 
into the library, and desire Wilkins to come 
to me — immediately ! " 

He was gone — she drew a deep breath; 
she was free from scrutiny, alone with the 
terror that possessed her ! 

But how to meet it, how to face this sudden 
storm which seemed to burst upon her at the 
acme of her hopefulness and contentment? 
That she must see him was certain, not the 
less so that he was come with some unpleasant, 
some sinister purpose. 

But suddenly a thought flashed upon her ; 
what if his errand were to announce the end 
of her troubles — the freedom alike of Darnley 
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and herself? He had said, when last she heard 
from him, that Estelle was delicate in health. 
What if she were dead? what if this 
were the concluding appeal he would have it 
in his power to make ! — freedom, freedom 
hereafter for her and Darnley ! 

This thought — terrible for a moment — the 
next reassured her. She rose with an audible 
exclamation of joyfulness, and was able to 
give the directions she wished to Wilkins, in a 
clear, collected manner ; next to walk steadily 
down the stairs, and turn the lock of the 
library door, without betraying the repugnance 
she felt to the task, the horror she enter- 
tained of meeting one, whom instinct assured 
her was, the mortal enemy of herself, and her 
house. 

Rus6 was standing upon the hearthrug, his 
hands behind him, a smile upon his features. 
He was dressed with extreme care, and looked 
a young, as well as a handsome man. His 
chestnut curls were elaborately scented and 
arranged ; he wore a spotless shirt-frill, toge- 
ther with two or three articles of bijouterie, 
all in good taste. As she entered, he bowed 
with exaggerated politeness, and himself clos- 
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ing the door, pushed forward, as if by accident, 
the most luxurious chair the apartment 
afforded. 

Lady Wentworth was very pale, but per- 
fectly collected ; she acknowledged his presence 
by a haughty inclination of the head, taking 
no pains to conceal that it was rather forced 
from her, than conceded by ordinary courtesy. 
She declined to avail herself of the seat he 
offered, and remained for a moment or two 
standing, before placing herself in a heavy- 
high-backed chair which stood close to the 
centre-table. 

Rus6 regarded her with an air of audacioui 
admiration, but his words were respect- 
ful and well chosen. "He was delighted/ 1 
he said, "to resume his acquaintance with 
her ladyship ; would she do him the favour to 
grunt a few moments of her valuable at- 
tention ? The time, he knew was an unfavour- 
able one, but the importance of the circum- 
stance must be his excuse. If his visit were 
unwelcome, it should be no fault of his." 

" You are aware I am leaving the house 
immediately, for a dinner engagement ? " 

" Your ladyship's servants have so informed 
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me. I am also in possession — it matters 
little how — of the peculiar occasion of the 
party in question. Although I only arrived 
from America within the last eight-and-forty 
hours, I have not been idle." 

He bowed again ceremoniously. Compelled 
by his eye, which rested firmly upon her 
countenance, Lady Wentworth uttered : — 

" The object of your visit, if you please ? " 

" I have, I repeat, informed myself of much 
which surprises, and, I confess, slightly hurts 
my sense of the honour and confidence I imagine 
I am entitled as well to receive from, as to place 
in, the lady of this mansion. After the very in- 
timate connection between our families, I 
thought I should have. been at least informed 
whenever anything like the present event was 
about to be concluded. Mr. Darnley Sheffield 
is going to be married. ,, 

She replied not, save by a slight gesture of 
scornful assent. 

"Now really," he went on, taking a seat, and 
coolly rubbing his hands together, they were 
white hands, and the long fingers looked sharp 
and cruel, suggesting the fangs of some wild ani- 
mal — "now really, Lady Wentworth, this is too 
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bad. I may be mistaken — pray correct me if 
I am — but I believe our mutual relatives, Mr. 
Darnley Sheffield and Mademoiselle Estelle 
Malvoisin, were to be effectually separated, 
only ; I can remember no mention of a second 
marriage in our contract." 

" Why not ? any former would be, at this 
distance of time, virtually annulled, even if 
such ever existed. I had never any assurance 
but from you ; why should I believe so un- 
likely a tale ? " 

" I regret to say this is wasting time; How 
you have managed your son, I do not pause 
to inquire ; by what rhetoric you have per- 
suaded him to believe he was falsely married, 
and utterly deceived, not only by myself, but 
by my niece also, I ask not : neither what 
motive you have been kind enough to attribute 
to me, the villain of the piece, for promoting an 
apparent marriage, and thus accomplishing 
the ruin of my own relative, almost daughter. 
That is your secret, as much as the system is 
mine by which I have moulded my niece to 
the belief in her lover's falsity, which now 
has resulted in her perfect readiness to take a 
husband of my choosing." 
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" She is — " it was the first sign of interest 
Lady Wentworth had betrayed — "she is ready 
to do this?" 

" Certainly ; but, gently, my lady, we must 
first discuss matters a little. I see it has not 
been for nothing I have watched the tactics of 
my friends in England all these years ! Permit 
me, however, to recall to you that when I 
first consented to waive my niece's claim it 
was with the understanding — " 

" That you were to receive a certain sum 
of money quarterly. I am well assured that 
this money has been regularly paid ! " She 
spoke with extreme impatience. 

" Exactly so, my lady — sometimes even be- 
fore the day. That is not what I was going 
to observe." 

" Indeed ? an agreement kept on the one 
side should be preserved on the other. Why 
are you here ? you were never personally to 
molest me again." 

" Excuse me. l Molest '. is a hard word 
— one I should be the first to deprecate in 
reference to a lady whom I so much respect, 
nay, admire, as the Viscountess Wentworth." 

V0L.II. p 
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She coloured at his tone, and her haughty 
lip trembled passionately. He was warned by 
its expression. 

" Give me your patience whilst I put the 
case. It will, believe me, be done as briefly 
as possible. I became — it is useless stating 
circumstances, the censorious world, perhaps, 
might be hard upon them — personally ac- 
quainted with a lady whose name I formerly 
was familiar with through her son, at that 
time paying his addresses to Mademoiselle 
Estelle, my niece. Those addresses terminated 
in an union — " 

" For mercy's sake hush ! some one may be 
passing." 

He walked calmly to the door, opened 
it, and looked out, then quietly continued — 
"In an union. The lady mother, from 
scruples of some kind — pride of birth, other 
prospects, or what not,— determines as soon 
as she is aware of it, to separate the par- 
ties for ever. This scheme had been previ- 
ously favoured by the extraordinary and 
mysterious abduction of the young wife, and 
her infant." 

" Which, for your own motives, not mine, 
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since, at the time, I knew nothing of the hate- 
fill entanglement, for your own motives you 
had arranged. It was to your own interest, 
bow, I scarcely can guess, to preserve your 
relation unmarried. Did you not assure me 
you never would have suffered her to make 
any such permanent connexion ? Did you not 
distinctly declare the marriage was a false 
one ? did you not purposely come to England 
to persuade me such was the case ? " Further 
than this, did you not suggest that my son 
should be irrevocably withdrawn from the 
influence of this person, and undertake to 
do it, for ,her good, you said, as well as 
his?" 

" I came for the purpose you have stated, 
and, up to a certain point, followed it out. 
You had become acquainted with my niece's 
address, and were* more than half-aware of the 
circumstances, for the silly child found means 
to write to her husband unknown to me, cha- 
racterising the commencement of the negotia- 
tion. You will, however, remember, I was 
then unaware with what a distinguished lady 
I had the honour of corresponding, on terms, 
— I may say, humbly — of equality. After I 

p2 
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became cognizant of this fact, I hastened to 
make her acquainted with the real circum- 
stances. This was only right, because veracity 
is— " 

" Go on," she said, sternly ; " keep to the 
point." 

He bowed coolly. " I had been led to sup- 
pose that Mr. Darnley Sheffield was the son of 
a merchant of large fortune. This assertion, 
circumstances induced me to question. After 
the fate of my niece was absolutely settled, 
my suspicions were awakened ; I instituted 
inquiries ; these were received by the young 
gentleman himself, rather cavalierly, occasion- 
ally even resented. At length he set out for 
England, promising to remain away but a few 
days. Certain plans were latent in my mind ; 
I began to regret having thrown away a girl 
who might have married the first in the land, 
upon an obscure tradesman. I had him fol- 
lowed, and the result satisfied me that I had 
been deceived. The person who watched him 
across the channel brought back word that 
Mr. Darnley's connections at Dover, often 
pleasantly referred to by him and my niece 
as loved relatives, were of a very low, scarcely, 
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I may say, a reputable order. His aunt turned 
out to be 'Miss Rachel Sheffield, the old 
maid/ living upon the beach, in a little cot- 
tage, barely furnished, and keeping one small 
servant. Rashly, perhaps, I imagined these 
circumstances betrayed what sort of terms I 
might expect for my secret. I abandoned, 
therefore, for the time being, any attempt to 
sell it, and devoted myself to pushing my 
niece's fortunes in the New World. It 
then suited me to keep quiet without being 
paid for it. Matters altered afterwards." 

Rus£ walked to the table and poured out a 
glass of wine from a decanter standing there. 
He placed it beside Lady Wentworth, whose 
cheeks were gradually becoming whiter and 
whiter, and then, uninvited, swallowed a bum- 
per himself, continuing : — 

"It seems, despite my vigilance, Estelle 
managed to send off more than one communi- 
cation to England. I received a letter from 
a member of Mr Sheffield's family, and feeling 
some little curiosity as to the motives of the 
writer, I decided upon coming over, as you 
have done me the honour to remember. This 
was my first interview with Mrs, Sheffield her- 
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self. I learned form the appearance of every- 
thing at the fine family seat in the north, that 
Mr. Darnley Sheffield was no obscure indivi- 
dual, that in the list of his family connexions 
and circle of friends, there were numbered 
many tided names. All were excellent, 
with one exception, that is, the maiden 
sister— eccentric creature! — at Dover. Al- 
though she did me the honour to place con- 
fidence in my secrecy, I did not meet with 
perfect candour from the lady I came to see. 
1 suspected certain important changes, and 
took the opportunity of paying a second visit 
on my return from France, before I went back 
to my niece at New York, which justified the 
doubts I had entertained. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheffield had in the interim ceased to exist. 
I found Viscount Wentworth and his Vis- 
countess in their stead. Making inquiries 
again, I learned that a strong sense of 
honour, a high integrity, which had met 
its reward from your government in a 
peerage, would doubtless lead this gen- 
tleman — nobleman, rather — to acknowledge, 
without hesitation, any woman, however 
humble, who occupied the relation of his 
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daughter-in-law. Here was wealth, position, 
name, all that could make my niece happy, 
and myself through her, you know, at our feet. 
I confess I felt a curiosity, a longing, I may 
say, to make the acquaintance of this intrepid 
patriot, of this incorruptible statesman, of this 
devoted father. I again paid a visit, this 
time to the London residence, but it is re- 
markable my efforts failed to secure an 
interview ; on each occasion I met his wife — 
alone!" 

She groaned audibly ; he had touched the 
proud spirit now. 

" At this, my second visit, the original terms 
upon which I had agreed to keep silence, were 
raised to the present ones. But I now come 
to the point. The foregoing statement is 
meant to refresh Lady Wentworth's memory 
as to the actual circumstances ; her excellent 
perception will probably admit the plea I now 
urge, that, inasmuch as I have been somewhat 
misled on more than one occasion, the present 
especially, when I find, altogether by acci- 
dent, that a marriage is all but concluded, 
for a consent to which, I have never even 
been paid the compliment of being asked, I — " 
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" Well ? " she asked breathlessly. 

" Consider myself absolved from all former 
promises, and in a condition, if not to set 
aside the marriage altogether, at least to 
make remunerative terms for withdrawing my 
opposition." 

" You want more money ? " 

" I do ; I am not too proud to confess it. 
I have, perhaps, a few expensive tastes, and 
the poor child, my niece, who ought to be 
chargeable to her husband's family only, is de- 
pendent entirely upon me for support. The 
fairness of my demand is, I think, evident 
It will be, perhaps, a little heavy, but Lady 
Wentworth will probably see the policy of 
paying it without more words." 

" And if not ? " she asked resolutely. 

" If not, this marriage shall never take 
place." 

For a moment or two silence ensued, at 
length the lady recovered herself, and spoke in 
a low but passionate voice. 

" And if you denounce me ; if you declare 
my son is entangled with this base-born ad- 
venturess, if you swear with solemn earnestness 
your worst — how will you prove your words ? 
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The certificate, forged, as I have always been 
satisfied it was," — he smiled, and lifted his eyes ■ 
full to hers, which fell beneath them,—" has 
been some time missing. By your own former 
confession to me, you searched your niece's 
effects and it was nowhere to be found ; the 
leaf supposed to contain the only proof, had 
been cut out of the register. As to procuring 
another, I conjecture your admirable . fore- 
thought has completely put it out of your own 
power, and that of every one else, to do so. It 
is utterly impossible to obtain another, I 
say, because the priest who is supposed by 
some to have performed such ceremony, has 
been murdered I" 

It was now Malvoisin's turn to change colour; 
the most casual observer would have drawn 
deductions from his quivering lip and ashen 
paleness. Lady Went worth saw her advan- 
tage, and hastened to follow it up ; but it was 
only a momentary one. 

" If it comes to the question of denounc- 
ing, " she was beginning, " I, on my part, can 
probably say who is most likely to have been 
the vile assassin of a poor old man possessed 
of no property to excite cupidity ; whose in- 
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stigation — it may be whose hand — was the 
one to put him so opportunely out of the 
way, and — " 

" Come, come, Miladi Wentwortb," said 
Ruse, rising and going towards a writing- 
table near the fireplace; "if you will not 
come to terms I must bargain with those who 
will give me my own price. Tour footman 
will doubtless do me the favour of conveying 
a line to his lordship. May I avail myself of 
pen and paper ? " 

He opened a magnificent blotting-case as he 
spoke, and lightly toying with the enamelled 
pen-holder lying near, continued his quiet in- 
vestigation of her countenance without the al- 
teration of a muscle. While thus engaged, 
standing as it were at bay, both antagonists 
heard a carriage drive up to the door. 

Lady Wentworth looked up, flushed and 
irresolute. Gradually she approached the 
table, but her pride was sorely tried. As he 
laid his hand upon the bell — " Stop, stop, I 
implore you ! " she faltered. 

Rus6 smiled, bowed, and with polished de- 
ference removed his fingers from the handle, 
but he still kept the pen suspended in the 
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other hand. At the same moment Wilkins 
opened the door, and, half advancing, said : — 

"My lord is returned, and inquiring for 
your ladyship." 

" That will do ; remain in the ante- 
chamber." 

Again the door was closed. Kus6 watched 
covertly the agitation plainly evident in the 
manner of his companion, but without ap- 
pearing to do so. He affected, indeed, not to 
observe the gesture with which, after a few 
moments' interval of alternate anxious thought 
and eager listening for the sounds without, she 
motioned him towards her. 

" In fieaven's name, speak, how much do 
you require ? Quick, quick." 

She also had involuntarily approached him. 
He bent down and whispered in her ear, so 
near that his breath stirred the light head- 
dress of pendant lace she wore. 

" I have not so much in the house." 

He again whispered. The words " cheque 
— now — more hereafter — content to wait — a 
promise in writing from you — satisfied," were 
all that met her ear ; but the sense of them 
was speedily comprehended. 
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There was a massively carved escritoire in 
the room, and Lady Wentworth advanced to 
it and applied to the lock a key she unfastened 
from her watch-chain. 

Meanwhile he seated himself at the writing- 
table, and hastily drew up something which 
seemed of the nature of a contract or agree- 
ment. Just as he had finished, a gentleman's 
voice was heard. Lady Wentworth sprang up 
with a low cry. 

" If my lord comes here, you must make 
some excuse. Stay, listen, my jeweller has 
sent me some articles for the wedding, that 
must be your story." From the open escritoire 
she hastily tossed out a case or two of dark 
leather, then darted out of the room. " A 
moment — wait for me ! " 

It was a fearful smile which crossed the face 
of Malvoisin as his victim disappeared. But 
when fairly alone he chuckled and rubbed his 
hands, scarcely caring, so keen was his sense 
of enjoyment, whether people came into the 
room, and caught him standing there upon 
the hearthrug, looking as different a character 
as well might be, from the one which he had 
been desired to personate. Whilst expressing 
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himself by a little pantomime, reflected in the 
opposite glass, Rush's eyes chanced to fall 
upon the escritoire, and the sight brought him 
to himself in a moment. Cautiously advanc- 
ing, and meanwhile listening with keen 
attention for the faintest whisper of approval, 
he reached the escritoire, and, pulling out 
drawer after drawer, rummaged their contents, 
taking out several sovereigns which lay in one, 
and dropping them carefully into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

" Ah ! what have we here ! " he said, as 
his practised hand sought along the back to 
discover if more drawers lay there, more re- 
cesses to be investigated. There was another 
lock, so small that it was concealed by a pro- 
jection of the interior carving. He stooped 
down and looked at it attentively; then 
rapidly withdrawing the key which Lady Went- 
worth had before used, applied it to the disco- 
very of this new receptacle. 

As he had conjectured, it turned in, and 
opened the lock. A secret drawer was placed 
in the back of the escritoire just above the 
writing - desk. It was filled ' with several 
letters; a few articles apparently treasured 
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from association rather than value, and a 
small sealed packet. This, after looking at the 
superscription, Ruse tore quickly open. It 
only contained a little miniature, wrapped 
round with an old letter, rumpled and worn, 
of which the postmark was " New York." 

After a moment's reflection, during which 
Ruse's countenance assumed a variety of ex- 
pressions, more or less descriptive of the sur- 
prise and pleasure this discovery had given 
him, he relocked the private drawer, and re- 
placing the key where he had found it, he 
again seated himself at the writing-table, 
and making a packet of the miniature and the 
letter, he lighted the taper near him, and 
sealed them up. While so doing he observed 
a large seal engraved with the cognizance of 
the Wentworth family, and seizing it with a 
smile, he again took up the wax, and made 
an elaborate impression upon the closed 
side of the little parcel. Although Mal- 
voisin knew Wilkins was in the anteroom, 
and was besides, in momentary expec- 
tation of Lady Wentworth's return, he 
effected these little manoeuvres skilfully and 
with little excitement ; so little that he even 
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stopped before blowing out the taper, to 
observe the clearness of the impression, and 
read the engraver's name before returning the 
seal to the case it fitted. Then, more as if 
for his own amusement than as attaching any 
importance to the act, he addressed the paper 
containing the miniature, in feigned cha- 
racters, to — " Mademoiselle Estelle Mal- 
voi8in, ,, — copying for the purpose from an 
unfinished letter, which he found on the table 
in her ladyship's handwriting. 

When Lady Wentworth re-entered, which 
she did with apparently little diminution of 
anxiety in her whole demeanour, she found 
him carefully blotting off the paper he had 
drawn up in token of agreement between 
them, and to which he now begged her sig- 
nature, without further delay. 

These preliminaries arranged, and the 
cheque which she had written placed in his 
hands, few words were spoken by either 
party. Lady Wentworth scarcely affected to 
conceal the disgust she felt to her enforced 
ally, but yet, as such, there was no possibility 
of treating him with anything like rudeness. 
Just as he was leaving the room, a sudden 
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impulse seemed to seize her, and she said, 
with more show of emotion than she had 
evinced during any part of the interview — 

" The matter ought to be gently broken to 
—to—" 

" The present Mrs. Darnley Sheffield ? It 
shall be. Am I not her uncle ? " 

If a draught of cold air had unexpectedly 
fallen upon Lady Wentworth, she could not 
have shivered more painfully : — 

" One word," she said, rapidly, and as if 
fearful to trust her voice with the question ; 

"has anything been heard of the ?" 

The accents faded into indistinctness, but the 
movement of her lips supplied the word 
"child." 

" Not a syllable. Tour Ladyship scarcely 
supposes any inquiries were likely to be made 
— by me, at all events." 

" Tush ! — you know the secret is in your 
hands." 

"Miladi Wentworth, you are already in 
possession of the means I took to separate 
my foolish girl from a husband who had not 
courage to own her, and an infant, who, 
under such circumstances, could only have 
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been a perpetual reproach to her, and a 
burden to me." 

" It was a boy ? " 

"A boy. — One of the establishments for 
foundlings in Paris received him that memo- 
rable night, and as he was never a robust 
child, and was suddenly deprived of the 
mother's care as well as nursing, it is highly 
probable he has long ceased to be a tax 
upon the charitable folks I took care to give 
him for protectors. I remember hearing 
there was an extraordinary mortality among 
the babies that year ; your grandson probably 
made one in the list." 

Again the shudder, but it is useless to 
deny that, a minute after, an expression 
of unmistakable relief passed over Lady 
Wentworth's countenance. 

" There was no name, hush, my husband's 
voice again ! — no dress, nothing to identify 
him?" 

" Nothing whatever. I believe, Miladi, 
that even if he still lives, all trace of the 
whilom heir to the proud name of Wentworth, 
is as completely effaced as if I had tied a few 
pounds weight to his neck, my thought once, 
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and sunk him forty fathoms deep midway 
between this country and America." 

" Good heavens ! are you a man ? " she 
murmured, shrinking from him as from some 
noxious thing. 

"A man? a gentleman, I am proud to 
say. Too much a gentleman to rouse my 
Lord Wentworth's jealousy by permitting 
him to find me tSte-a-tite with his Countess, 
and imprinting a kiss upon her noble hand, as 
I have the honour of now doing by way of 
adieu." 

He suited the action to the word : before 
Lady Wentworth had time to utter a cry, or 
resent, in any way, the insult of this conduct, 
he had lifted her hand to her lips, and was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. . 
the night before the wedding. 

" Rosamond ! " 

" My dearest father ! " 

The greeting could not have been heartier. 
There he was, with his fine, noble old head in 
at the cab-door, to catch the first glimpse 
of her, just as if the name of John Shef- 
field, the merchant, had never given place 
to the dignity of a peerage, and his daughter 
were still the childish sylph of seventeen, in- 
stead of the matronly Mrs. Cameron, with q, 
somewhat grave-looking husband in one cor- 
ner, and a bundle of shawls in the arms of a 
nurse, enfolding " Baby No. 3 " in the other. 

She was out in a moment, lightly spring- 
ing to the ground, but when there, turning 
hastily back, with a pretty little motherly soli- 

Q2 
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citude, to receive the infant from the arms of 
her attendant. The latter, a rosy country 
girl, looked not a little surprised as she en- 
tered the house, and observed the number of * 
domestics appearing everywhere, some of them 
with faces of lively interest, for they had 
known "Miss Kosamond," and who that knew 
her did not love her ? and were all crowding 
to see, and offer her welcome. 

" Well I am sure," said Wilkins, as in. her 
office of " her ladyship's maid " she did the 
honours, and ushered the pleased little nurse- 
girl into the room appropriated to her use — 
"well I'm sure, what a pretty pet it is! 
There, take off the hood, and the veil, and 
all ; and now let us see who you're like, my 
darling." 

She suited the action to the word, and soon 
disembarrassed the baby of its muffiings, light 
enough, for the air was so sultry that only 
apologies for coverings were necessary. 

"She's like Miss Kosamond — I beg her 
pardon — Mrs. Cameron, I mean, I declare she 
is ! There never was such a pretty baby as 
my young lady — your mistress, I ought to 
say; but really this one is the very ditto of her. 
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No — perhaps a little of her papa, pretty dear, 
too. Oh, it was a darling, it was ! " Here 
Wilkins tossed and caressed the child until 
it literally screamed with delight. " Did you 
ever see such an angel ! Why, she's not a 
bit shy, is she, now ? " 

The Devonshire girl, thus appealed to, with- 
drew her scrutiny from Wilkins* silk dress and 
muslin apron, which had hitherto completely 
abs&bed the few ideas she possessed, and 
eagerly assented to the interrogatories pro- 
pounded. 

" My lady must see her ; I don't care — it 
won't take two minutes; stay, — you wait here 
and I'll just take it ; " and Wilkins was out of 
the room in a minute, hurrying along the pass- 
ages, and singing to the baby as she went in 
a manner very different to her usual staid de- 
meanour. 

"My lady," she repeated to herself, "shall 
see her. Although the carriage is at the 
door, there's time enough for that, and per- 
haps the sight of the darling will help to 
compose her ; she seems sadly flurried since 
that strange gentleman came here." 

Lady Wentworth was not in her dressing- 
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room, and Wilkins, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, descended again to the drawing-room. 
The day was such an auspicious one, the ap- 
proaching occasion removing so much of the 
frost of ordinary intercourse between master 
and servant, and, beside, Wilkins was so elated 
at " Miss Rosamond's " arrival, that she did 
not stop to enquire whether her impulse was 
right or wrong, but tapped at the door, and 
immediately after, entered. Lord and Eady 
Wentworth were both, there, and her ladyship 
was already shawled for the carriage, which, 
as we have seen, had been some time awaiting 
them. Her cheeks were bright, and her eyes 
full of lustre, her manner perhaps a little pre- 
occupied, but that might have been accounted 
for, by the flurry and pleasure of seeing her 
daughter. Cameron and his wife stood near 
her, and the three young visitors of Lady 
Wentworth had retired a little on one side, to 
give opportunity, as it appeared, for a more 
unconstrained meeting between the parents 
and their child. Her ladyship was just re- 
calling them as Wilkins entered. 

" Now, my dears, we shall be late ; there is 
no time to be lost," 
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The lady's maid was advancing, the infant 
held forward in her arms, but something in 
her mistress 1 tone checked her. She, who 
knew so well every inflection of that voice, 
felt, in a moment, all her ardour abate, 
and, with evident hesitation — too evident to 
poor Rosamond, who was observing keenly 
her mother's reception of the child, — she 
offered it to her ladyship's embrace. 

" Oh ! what a darling ! "— " What a sweet 
little baby!" "Is that your child, Mrs. 
Cameron ? " were echoed by the young ladies, 
as one and all ran up to greet the infant. 
Even Lord Wentworth came and uttered some 
merry welcome, which threw them all into 
fits of laughter, whilst it revealed the tender- 
ness he scarcely intended to show so publicly, 
for this new claimant upon his affection. 
But Lady Wentworth scarcely touched with 
her lips, the baby's forehead ; and though she, 
too, uttered a few complimentary ejaculations 
upon its appearance, there was evidently little 
heart about her reception of her grandchild. 

" Be sure you see that the nurse and infant 
want nothing," said Lady Wentworth, ad- 
dressing Wilkins. " I am grieved to be forced 
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to leave you thus inhospitably/' she added, 
turning to her son-in-law a little apologetically; 
" pray endeavour to make yourself at home, 
and Rosamond also." 

Cameron simply bowed. 

"Where is Darnley?" said his lordship. 
Eh? not going with us. Oh! the young 
rascal will be there before-hand safe enough, 
doubtless. We could hardly expect him to 
stay away from his lady-love for a angle second 
longer than absolutely necessary, such a day 
as this. Come, Cameron, be so good as to 
take care of these young ladies to the carriage. 
Good-bye Rosamond ; good-bye baby. Come, 
my dear, have you got what you want, your 
presents, and all ? " 

With instinctive tenderness the young 
mother took her child from the servant, and 
pressed it to a heart gushing with wounded 
pride, as, all departed, she was alone in the 
great glittering drawing-room. She walked 
towards the window, and stood there looking 
out as the carriage drove off, but a tear was 
in her eye, and she had to brush it away, 
as she heard her husband's step upon the stair. 

Rosamond had thrown her bonnet and 
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shawl upon a sofa soon after entering. Her 
form had lost something of its roundness, and 
there was a look of anxiety over her face 
formerly so joyous ; perhaps this change ap- 
peared yet more perceptible after Lady Went- 
worth's radiant appearance, the features so 
Kke her daughter's, though the two expres- 
sions, once so similar, seemed now widely 
different. Mr. Cameron looked at her as he 
entered, which he had done with something 
of relief in his manner, but the smile. faded 
upon his countenance. He came up to where 
she stood, and taking one of the little one's 
dimpled hands in his own, kissed it. 

"Did you know of this party, Rosamond 
dear?" 

"Oh, yes." 

" How is it, then, we did not arrive in time 
for you to join it ? " 

Rosamond coloured slightly ; he was not, 
however, looking at her, and, she replied: 
" Really, dearest, it affords me very little re- 
gret to miss it. I would 'give more for half 
an hour's chat with Darnley here, quietly 
alone with you two, than for all the gaieties 
in the universe." 
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"That is an evasive answer, Madamina. 
Pray inform me what was the excuse you of- 
fered to our lady mother ? " 

" Don't you think we should have been tired 
to death, coming up all this way, and then 
going out to a dinner-party ? " she said, laugh- 
ing. " I told mamma it was impossible." 

" But we could have come yesterday. No, 
no, little woman, there is something else in 
the background. You, Darnley's only sister, 
should have been present to-night; it will seem 
very strange, I think, to say nothing of your 
being a friend of the bride, that you are not." 

" All the world does not think as much of 
Rosamond Cameron's presence, as you do," she 
replied, playfully. "No, no, believe me, I 
shall not be missed." 

"Do you know, Rose, I believe you are 
making these excuses merely because you have 
no dress fit to appear in, at this gay party. 
I thought so once before, but took it into my 
head I was mistaken, you always appear so 
lovely and so perfectly well-dressed, in my eyes; 
but since I have been in this house, and have 
seen your mother's brilliantly-appointed visitors, 
not to mention herself, I feel you would have 
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been vastly out of place, appareled in some of 
my old Somersetshire favourites." 

"What, drawing comparisons already! I 
shall be jealous of the impression beauty and 
fine clothes make upon you." 

" Hush, darling ! that you need never be." 

"I thought you were above, superior to 
the vulgar adage, 'fine feathers make fine birds/ 
— a sentiment, I am sure, originally emanating 
from a man's mouth." 

"So I am, I hope; at the same time I 
would not have you disparage your brother's 
nuptials, that is, in the eyes of the world. In 
mine you are just as beautiful, just as super- 
eminent above all your sex, wrapped in a rustic 
shawl and gipsy hood, as decked in the elabo- 
rate satin and velvet vanities, of her ladyship's 
French milliner." 

"Dear Edward!" 

" Nay, darling, we'll talk of it no more ; only 
tell me one thing, — you have something wear- 
able for to-morrow ? " 

" Don't be afraid ; your little wife will take 
as much pains to do you honour, as if she were 
not an elderly matron with three little olive- 
branches at her heels." 
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"Vanity is one thing, Rose, dear; proper 
care of the appearance another. Without being 
in the least worldly, the preservation of Hea- 
ven's gifts, added to the desire to please — a 
very laudable one abstractly considered — ought, 
it seems to me, to influence us always. I have 
often looked at clergymen's wives, and thought 
it no part of the observance due to their posi" 
tion that they should wear poke bonnets, and 
practically evince a horror of gloves and poma- 
tum. Ah ! here comes Wilkins, with our little 
nurse, for the baby." 

Meanwhile, the carriage rolled onwards, 
bearing Lady Wentworth and her attendant 
fair ones to the residence of the bride-elect in 
Portland Place. 

The evening before a wedding is often spent 
more hilariously than the important morning 
itself. People were in especial good humour 
upon the present occasion, and it was said 
afterwards that a more delightful party had 
seldom been given, even by one whose "metier" 
it was, to arrange such things in the best possible 
manner. 

The dinner-party at Lady Bolsover's that 
day, numbered few persons beyond the immedi- 
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ate friends of the two families, but a large 
number of invitations had been issued for the 
evening. Important business, so it was 
announced just before dinner, detained thef 
bridegroom-elect, but he arrived shortly after- 
wards, and Lady Wentworth's countenance lost 
the shadow of doubt and inquietude it had 
worn, and which was the only marring element 
to its beauty. She was a great lioness that 
night, was Lady Wentworth, the mother of 
the great match of the day, the millionaire's 
heir, the hope of the last-made peerage, this 
last a gift pressed by the crown upon a 
favoured servant — Darnley Sheffield, the only 
son of the man of the people ! All classes be- 
held him with interest, everybody was proud 
of the' introduction to the suave matron, still 
so freshly and delicately beautiful, who seemed 
that night to have reached the very pinnacle 
of her hopes. 

And so she had. The evil thoughts set in 
motion by the unexpected vision of Rus6 Mal- 
voisin were all, by a strong effort of will, dis- 
missed. Lady Wentworth appeared to tread on 
air, to breathe the purest ether. Her gifts 
had been offered and accepted, Lady Bolsover 
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had commented upontheirsplendourand beauty, 
it only remained for Darnley to offer the last 
of all — his own present it was to be — the gor- 
fgeous miniature of his mother. 

But this Darnley did not seem disposed to 
do. More than once during the evening, Lady 
Wentworth sought him out, and whispered, 
"Let us go to Fanny, my dear boy. Remember 
the offering we agreed upon for her ; it seems 
so strange that yours should be the only one 
delayed — she cannot fail to observe it ! " To 
no avail : Darnley had always a communication 
of especial moment to make to some person 
near, or else to seek out somebody for whom 
he had been ineffectually looking all the even- 
ing. Lady Wentworth saw Lady Fanny's eyes 
follow him wistfully on several occasions during 
the evening, and when it was time to go, she 
lingered a considerable time by the young lady's 
side, in hopes he might arrive, and she should 
see all was smooth before departing. No one 
but she who had plotted and planned for the 
consummation so nearly given now to her hopes, 
could estimate the nervous irritation she expe- 
rienced while the chance of a " contretemps " 
existed to mar them. 
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If she anticipated difficulty upon the side 
of Darnley's^nc^, however, she was greatly 
mistaken. Lady Frances was too well 
accustomed to Darnley's eccentric fashion of 
wooing, and, sooth to say, too completely 
satisfied with it, to be disquieted at his negli- 
gence even x on this, the very evening before 
plighting her troth to him. She, never con- 
sidering it neglect, it had devolved on her 
throughout, to make the advances, and if any- 
thing went wrong, she invariably took herself 
to task, winning him to her side by tacitly 
abandoning every unpleasing topic ; only by 
the added tenderness of her manner laying 
his weak and wavering will under increasing 
obligations, to be moulded to the form she 
desired. This night the centre of an obse- 
quious throng, the otherwise haughty, yet to 
many persons most attractive girl, only 
thought if she missed him from her side, that 
Darnley's affection brooked no second or 
divided place in her regard, and so considered 
his absence an additional compliment to the 
delicacy and earnestness of her attachment. 

But, when at the close of the evening, 
Lady Wentworth came to her with a shade 
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of nervous trepidation in her manner, and 
whispered an excuse for Darnley, whom she 
had watched with the keen scrutiny of one 
who knew best in the world, the real feelings 
of her child's heart, and had seen leave the 
room so covertly, that she felt sure he did not 
mean to return — when Lady Wentworth came 
to her, and whispering a tender adieu, 
together with an injunction to sleep soundly 
and wake a blooming bride in the morning, 
clasped the bracelet containing her own 
miniature upon her fair round arm, Lady 
Frances could not refrain from answering in a 
tone of complaint, which shook to the utmost 
all her future mother's equanimity. 

"How I wish Darnley would consult 
etiquette, I might say proper regard for the 
feelings of his fiancee, more/' she said to her 
husband, on their way home. " If Frances 
were not the best and dearest creature in the 
world, she could never forgive his negligence." 

" Well, what has he done now ? " responded 
his lordship, who was half asleep in the 
corner. 

" Done ! fancy his scarcely approaching her 
the whole evening ; and now, 1 verily believe, 
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he is gone away without saying ' good night/ 
in one of his fits of abstraction." 

" For goodness sake, my dear, leave the 
boy to make love his own way ; don't let a 
couple of old people, like you and me, meddle 
with them." 

Nothing more passed until they reached 
home. 

" I wonder if Darnley is come back ? v 
Lady Wentworth then said. 

"We will ask. Elliot, is your young 
master returned? No! There, I told you 
so, safe as a church at Lady Bolsover's, of 
course. He will stop to the last, and so bid 
his beloved a tke-h^te good night. Now, is 
your mind at rest ? " 

Yes — her mind was much more so. She 
did not wish Darnley to be at home, for two 
reasons; the second being that it was 
requisite to throw every impediment in the 
way of Rosamond's meeting her brother, 
before the irrevocable step should be taken. 
The twin sister had once breathed with great 
trepidation to her mother her suspicions with 
regard to Darnley's attachment, and even 
entanglement, abroad. He had probably 
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to leave you tkus inhospitably," she added, 
turning to her son-in-law a little apologetically; 
" pray endeavour to make yourself at home, 
and Rosamond also." 

Cameron simply bowed. 

" Where is Darnley ? " said his lordship. 
Eh? not going with us. Oh! the young 
rascal will be there before-hand safe enough, 
doubtless. We could hardly expect him to 
stay away from his lady-love for a single second 
longer than absolutely necessary, such a day 
as this. Come, Cameron, be so good as to 
take care of these young ladies to the carriage. 
Good-bye Rosamond ; good-bye baby. Come, 
my dear, have you got what you want, your 
presents, and all ? " 

With instinctive tenderness the young 
mother took her child from the servant, and 
pressed it to a heart gushing with wounded 
pride, as, all departed, she was alone in the 
great glittering drawing-room. She walked 
towards the window, and stood there looking 
out as the carriage drove off, but a tear was 
in her eye, and she had to brush it away, 
as she heard her husband's step upon the stair. 

Rosamond had thrown her bonnet and 
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shawl upon a sofa soon after entering. Her 
form had lost something of its roundness, and 
there was a look of anxiety over her face 
formerly so joyous ; perhaps this change ap- 
peared yet more perceptible after Lady Went- 
worth's radiant appearance, the features so 
Kke her daughter's, though the two expres- 
sions, once so similar, seemed now widely 
different. Mr. Cameron looked at her as he 
entered, which he had done with something 
of relief in his manner, but the smile faded 
upon his countenance. He came up to where 
she stood, and taking one of the little one's 
dimpled hands in his own, kissed it. 

"Did you know of this party, Rosamond 
dear?" 

"Oh, yes." 

" How is it, then, we did not arrive in time 
for you to join it ? " 

Rosamond coloured slightly ; he was not, 
however, looking at her, and. she replied: 
" Really, dearest, it affords me very little re- 
gret to miss it. I would 'give more for half 
an hour's chat with Darnley here, quietly 
alone with you two, than for all the gaieties 
in the universe." 
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"That is an evasive answer, Madamina. 
Pray inform me what was the excuse you of- 
fered to our lady mother ? " 

" Don't you think we should have been tired 
to death, coming up all this way, and then 
going out to a dinner-party ? " she said, laugh- 
ing. " I told mamma it was impossible." 

" But we could have come yesterday. No, 
no, little woman, there is something else in 
the background. You, Darnley's only sister, 
should have been present to-night; it will seem 
very strange, I think, to say nothing of your 
being a friend of the bride, that you are not." 

" All the world does not think as much of 
Rosamond Cameron's presence, as you do," she 
replied, playfully. "No, no, believe me, I 
shall not be missed." 

"Do you know, Rose, I believe you are 
making these excuses merely because you have 
no dress fit to appear in, at this gay party. 
I thought so once before, but took it into my 
head I was mistaken, you always appear so 
lovely and so perfectly well-dressed, in my eyes; 
but since I have been in this house, and have 
seenyour mother's brilliantly-appointed visitors, 
not to mention herself, I feel you would have 
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been vastly out of place, appareled in some of 
my old Somersetshire favourites." 

"What, drawing comparisons already! I 
shall be jealous of the impression beauty and 
fine clothes make upon you." 

" Hush, darling ! that you need never be." 

"I thought you were above, superior to 
the vulgar adage, 'fine feathers make fine birds/ 
— a sentiment, I am sure, originally emanating 
from a man's mouth." 

"So I am, I hope; at the same time I 
would not have you disparage your brother's 
nuptials, that is, in the eyes of the world. In 
mine you are just as beautiful, just as super- 
eminent above all your sex, wrapped in a rustic 
shawl and gipsy hood, as decked in the elabo- 
rate satin and velvet vanities, of her ladyship's 
French milliner." 

"Dear Edward!" 

" Nay, darling, we'll talk of it no more ; only 
tell me one thing, — you have something wear- 
able for to-morrow ? " 

" Don't be afraid ; your little wife will take 
as much pains to do you honour, as if she were 
not an elderly matron with three little olive- 
branches at her heels." 
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" Vanity is one thing, Kose, dear ; proper 
care of the appearance another. Without being 
in the least worldly, the preservation of Hea- 
ven's gifts, added to the desire to please — a 
very laudable one abstractly considered — ought, 
it seems to me, to influence us always. I have 
often looked at clergymen's wives, and thought 
it no part of the observance due to their posi- 
tion that they should wear poke bonnets, and 
practically evince a horror of gloves and poma- 
tum. Ah ! here comes Wilkins, with our little 
nurse, for the baby." 

Meanwhile, the carriage rolled onwards, 
bearing Lady Wentworth and her attendant 
fair ones to the residence of the bride-elect in 
Portland Place. 

The evening before a wedding is often spent 
more hilariously than the important morning 
itself. People were in especial good humour 
upon the present occasion, and it was said 
afterwards that a more delightful party had 
seldom been given, even by one whose "metier" 
it was, to arrange such things in the best possible 
manner. 

The dinner-party at Lady Bolsover's that 
day, numbered few persons beyond the immedi- 
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ate friends of the two families, but a large 
number of invitations had been issued for the 
evening. Important business, so it was 
announced just before dinner, detained thef 
bridegroom-elect, but he arrived shortly after- 
wards, and Lady Wentworth's countenance lost 
the shadow of doubt and inquietude it had 
worn, and which was the only marring element 
to its beauty. She was a great lioness that 
night, was Lady Wentworth, the mother of 
the great match of the day, the millionaire's 
heir, the hope of the last-made peerage, this 
last a gift pressed by the crown upon a 
favoured servant — Darnley Sheffield, the only 
son of the man of the people ! AH classes be- 
held him with interest, everybody was proud 
of the' introduction to the suave matron, still 
so freshly and delicately beautiful, who seemed 
that night to have reached the very pinnacle 
of her hopes. 

And so she had. The evil thoughts set in 
motion by the unexpected vision of Rus6 Mal- 
voisin were ail, by a strong effort of will, dis- 
missed. Lady Wentworth appeared to tread on 
air, to breathe the purest ether. Her gifts 
had been offered and accepted, Lady Bolsover 
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had commented upontheirsplendourandbeauty, 
it only remained for Darnley to offer the last 
of all — his own present it was to he — the gor- 
^ geous miniature of his mother. 

But this Darnley did not seem disposed to 
do. More than once during the evening, Lady 
Wentworth sought him out, and whispered, 
"Let us go to Fanny, my dear hoy. Remember 
the offering we agreed upon for her ; it seems 
so strange that yours should he the only one 
delayed — she cannot fail to observe it ! " To 
no avail : Darnley had always a communication 
of especial moment to make to some person 
near, or else to seek out somebody for whom 
he had been ineffectually looking all the even- 
ing. Lady Wentworth saw Lady Fanny's eyes 
follow him wistfully on several occasions during 
the evening, and when it was time to go, she 
lingered a considerable time by the young lady's 
side, in hopes he might arrive, and she should 
see all was smooth before departing. No one 
but she who had plotted and planned for the 
consummation so nearly given now to her hopes, 
could estimate the nervous irritation she expe- 
rienced while the chance of a " contretemps " 
existed to mar them. 
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If she anticipated difficulty upon the side 
of Darnley's^awc^, however, she was greatly 
mistaken. Lady Frances was too well 
accustomed to Darnley's eccentric fashion of 
wooing, and, sooth to say, too completely 
satisfied with it, to be disquieted at his negli- 
gence even x on this, the very evening before 
plighting her troth to him. She, never con- 
sidering it neglect, it had devolved on her 
throughout, to make the advances, and if any- 
thing went wrong, she invariably took herself 
to task, winning him to her side by tacitly 
abandoning every unpleasing topic ; only by 
the added tenderness of her manner laying 
his weak and wavering will under increasing 
obligations, to be moulded to the form she 
desired. This night the centre of an obse- 
quious throng, the otherwise haughty, yet to 
many persons most attractive girl, only 
thought if she missed him from her side, that 
Darnley's affection brooked no second or 
divided place in her regard, and so considered 
his absence an additional compliment to the 
delicacy and earnestness of her attachment. 

But, when at the close of the evening, 
Lady Wentworth came to her with a shade 
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to leave you thus inhospitably," she added, 
turning to her son-in-law a little apologetically; 
" pray endeavour to make yourself at home, 
and Rosamond also." 

Cameron simply bowed. 

"Where is Darnley?" said his lordship. 
Eh? not going with us. Oh! the young 
rascal will be there before-hand safe enough, 
doubtless. We could hardly expect him to 
stay away from his lady-love for a single second 
longer than absolutely necessary, such a day 
as this. Come, Cameron, be so good as to 
take care of these young ladies to the carriage. 
Good-bye Rosamond ; good-bye baby. Come, 
my dear, have you got what you want, your 
presents, and all ? " 

With instinctive tenderness the young 
mother took her child from the servant, and 
pressed it to a heart gushing with wounded 
pride, as, all departed, she was alone in the 
great glittering drawing-room. She walked 
towards the window, and stood there looking 
out as the carriage drove off, but a tear was 
in her eye, and she had to brush it away, 
as she heard her husband's step upon the stair. 

Rosamond had thrown her bonnet and 
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shawl upon a sofa soon after entering. Her 
form had lost something of its roundness, and 
there was a look of anxiety over her face 
formerly so joyous ; perhaps this change ap- 
peared yet more perceptible after Lady Went- 
worth's radiant appearance, the features so 
like her daughter's, though the two expres- 
sions, once so similar, seemed now widely 
different. Mr. Cameron looked at her as he 
entered, which he had done with something 
of relief in his manner, but the smile faded 
upon his countenance. He came up to where 
she stood, and taking one of the little one's 
dimpled hands in his own, kissed it. 

" Did you know of this party, Rosamond 
dear?" 

"Oh, yes." 

" How is it, then, we did not arrive in time 
for you to join it?" 

Rosamond coloured slightly ; he was not, 
however, looking at her, and, she replied: 
" Really, dearest, it affords me very little re- 
gret to miss it. I would 'give more for half 
an hour's chat with Darnley here, quietly 
alone with you two, than for all the gaieties 
in the universe." 
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"That is an evasive answer, Madamina. 
Pray inform me what was the excuse you of- 
fered to our lady mother ? " 

" Don't you think we should have been tired 
to death, coming up all this way, and then 
going out to a dinner-party ? " she said, laugh- 
ing. " I told mamma it was impossible/' 

" But we could have come yesterday. No, 
no, little woman, there is something else in 
the background. You, Darnley's only sister, 
should have been present to-night; it will seem 
very strange, I think, to say nothing of your 
being a friend of the bride, that you are not." 

" All the world does not think as much of 
Rosamond Cameron's presence, as you do," she 
replied, playfully. "No, no, believe me, I 
shall not be missed." 

"Do you know, Rose, I believe you are 
making these excuses merely because you have 
no dress fit to appear in, at this gay party. 
I thought so once before, but took it into my 
head I was mistaken, you always appear so 
lovely and so perfectly well-dressed, in my eyes; 
but since I have been in this house, and have 
seen your mother's brilliantly-appointed visitors, 
not to mention herself, I feel you would have 
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been vastly out of place, appareled in some of 
my old Somersetshire favourites/' 

"What, drawing comparisons already! I 
shall be jealous of the impression beauty and 
fine clothes make upon you." 

" Hush, darling ! that you need never be." 

"I thought you were above, superior to 
the vulgar adage, 'fine feathers make fine birds/ 
— a sentiment, I am sure, originally emanating 
from a man's mouth." 

"So I am, I hope; at the same time I 
would not have you disparage your brother's 
nuptials, that is, in the eyes of the world. In 
mine you are just as beautiful, just as super- 
eminent above all your sex, wrapped in a rustic 
shawl and gipsy hood, as decked in the elabo- 
rate satin and velvet vanities, of her ladyship's 
French milliner." 

"Dear Edward!" 

" Nay, darling, we'll talk of it no more ; only 
tell me one thing, — you have something wear- 
able for to-morrow ? " 

" Don't be afraid ; your little wife will take 
as much pains to do you honour, as if she were 
not an elderly matron with three little olive- 
branches at her heels." 
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breast thrilled with hope, another with terror, 
and a third with the bitterest pangs of remorse 
for the anticipation of that morrow, all serenely, 
all indifferent alike to each — 

" Slept the future, as a snake enroll'd, 
Coil within coil at noon-tide." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

STRANGE ACQUAINTANCES. 

Mrs. Cameron stood putting the finishing 
touch to her toilette, before the mirror in the 
apartment assigned her at her father's. 

The room was not the same she had occu- 
pied before her marriage. Perhaps the cir- 
cumstance had given her a little regret upon 
arriving, for Rosamond's was the sort of mind 
which finds a satisfaction in the merest trifles 
connected with old and happy associations. 
Not that her memories in the present instance 
were wholly of an agreeable character. The 
period of her London life immediately follow- 
ing the accession to the title, had been to her 
a painful one in many ways. There was her 
mother's opposition, steady, active, and de- 
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clared; Darnle/s altered demeanour, never 
the same, as to the sweet confidences thej 
had formerly exchanged, since that terrible 
illness, and many minor annoyances; yet, 
with the bitterest of these recollections 
mingled so many cherished thoughts that now 
she was a happy wife and mother, she some- 
times felt she could scarcely too fondly recall 
them. To this room she had flown, wearied 
with the false glitter of society, the hollow 
trickery of wordly protestation, the vain pur- 
suit of pleasure — 

il Life's blandest unkept promise/' 

which every one around her seemed to be 
so madly urging. Here she had retired, to 
draw refreshment and new life from the 
conscious rectitude of her own heart, and the 
outpourings of another, noble as itself. The 
maiden's chamber had been a temple of holy 
innocence — no thought ever intruded to break 
its simplicity, or mar its pure repose. The 
draperies of transparent muslin, chosen by her 
own taste to veil the lofty windows and plain 
yet elegant furniture, were types of that 
young spotless nature, whose corporeal image 
they so fitly enshrined. 
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Now it was all altered. Her rooms had 
been the best upon the upper floors, and of 
course became the state sleeping apartments 
of the house when she resigned them. If 
Rosamond thought her mother careless of her 
natural attachment to her old quarters, she 
ceased to feel surprise on discovering the 
damask and gildings which had replaced her 
own simple appointments there. It would 
have been a pleasant picture to add to her 
store of memories, herself, her husband, and 
" the baby," comfortably domesticated in the 
familiar retreat which had formed the theatre 
of many scenes of mental delight, but it was 
not to be. 

To return. Rosamond was just completing 
her toilette. Although a story higher than 
her former apartments, the dressing-room 
afforded ample accommodation, and was far 
better furnished than the one Mrs.* Cameron 
occupied at her own home. It contained a 
mirror sufficiently large to reflect the whole 
figure, and there was a kind of relief in the 
smile she indulged in, after inspecting, with a 
critical eye, the details of her appearance 
which it faithfully presented. 
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9 

" I do so hope Edward will be satisfied,* 
she said ; " and really, with dear papa's gift 
of these splendid rabies, I think my dress 
looks in capital taste. Although/' she added, 
with a sigh,* "I must admit clothes would 
have been more useful to me than jewels." 

Indeed, very considerable uneasiness had 
been experienced by the young wife, ever 
since Cameron's observation of the previous 
day, touching ladies' dress. Had he been 
aware how nearly he had divined the truth 
when speculating upon the cause of her 
refusal to join the dinner-party at Lady 
Bolsover's, he would never have made it 
But at present the secret was safe enough. 
Cameron would not observe more, if she 
were dressed in a style doing no violence to 
his notions of propriety as to taste and colour. 
But that Rosamond could much longer 
conceal her motive for refusing to join parties 
like the present, she felt was utterly 
impossible. 

This secret was not of a very romantic 
order. She had possessed a "trousseau" 
suitable to her position when she married, 
but that was five years ago. During that 
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interval, her girlish figure had very consi- 
derably altered ; none of her " robes de noees " 
would fit, even if they had been fresh enough 
to do duty "en grande toilette," and she 
was too poor to replace them, except with 
the very simplest materials. The occasional 
handsome presents made her by her father, 
handsome for what they were meant, to cover 
her own personal expenses, were easily swal- 
lowed up in household outlay, and charities 
among the poor inhabitants of an agricultu- 
ral district, and she had never liked to ask 
her husband for money until her own had 
been spent, knowing how bare a pittance his 
slender stipend afforded. This was the whole 
and sole reason which prevented her coming 
up from the country in time for a family 
reunion she would otherwise have liked to join. 
The contents of her drawers, nevertheless, 
offered one dress she could turn to account 
by the exercise of ingenuity. She set to- 
work, and by making use of a quantity of 
costly lace, so disguised the antiquated 
fashion of five years before, that she thought 
even her' mother's eye could scarcely fall 
with anything of a supercilious expression 
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upon the "tout ensemble" she presented. 
Since yesterday she had felt extremely doubt- 
fill of her success, and very pleased she was 
when Cameron, who entered the room just 
as she concluded her survey, pronounced her 
charming. 

" Can I help you ? There, let me fasten 
your gloves; and now, if you are quite 
ready, darling, we'll go down to the brides- 
maids and Lady Wentworth, who are assem- 
bled taking coffee. Such a flutter of lace and 
satin was never seen." 

" Where is Darnley ? Is it possible he is 
gone, again without my seeing him ? Oh ! 
how unkind for us to meet first in the church, 
is it not ? " 

" Don't imagine it. Darnley is not gone, 
and will doubtless come to seek you him- 
self. I don't think he has made his appear- 
ance yet." 

"Oh, Edward, I can't help thinking of 
Darnley's peculiar way about this marriage. 
I wish you would say anything to comfort 
me about it. His letters have been so inco- 
herent lately, the strangeness, too, of this 
hesitation as to meeting me — " 
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Wilkins came up to see if Mrs. Cameron were 
ready, so the conversation was abruptly con- 
cluded. The young man only delayed long 
enough to whisper a few cheering words, and 
then drawing his wife's arm through his own, 
he led her to join her parents. The rooms 
were full of people, and in the street below, a 
succession of carriages was drawn up, form- 
ing a perfect recreation to the idle crowd of 
Times' assassins; for a wedding in London, 
where the fall of a horse draws a vast throng, 
and the buyer of a pennyworth of cherries 
gets a multitude instantaneously round him, 
seems, from the romance humanity ever 
attaches to the two ideas of youth and affec- 
tion, always to attract a host of spectators 
eager for any topics of present or future 
anecdote, discoverable from the countenances 
of the principal actors. " Of all the actions 
of a man's life," says Archbishop Selden, 
" his marriage does least concern other people, 
yet of all actions of our life it is most meddled 
with by other people." Hundreds of eager 
eyes are open, for a glimpse of the bride- 
groom's moustache, or the bride's orange- 
. blossoms; the very footmen come in for a 
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share of popular curiosity, and the horses 
prance and curvet as if conscious of the inh 
portance of their pageantry in the transac- 
tion. Yet they may be only giving the 
first impetus to sorrow after all; and youth 
may be just assuming the harness of misery, 
even as the steeds wear that of labour. 

Alas, how often the dressed-up doll goes, 
like the novice similarly habited for the hour 
of her profession — a victim to the sacrifice I 
How often the purity imaged by her nup- 
tial white, is the blank page whereon is 
to be written a terrible tale of hopes annihi- 
lated, aspirations rained, and affections turned 
to fiiries, who, like those of Orestes, shall lash 
their unhappy prey into madness! 

Rosamond's eager glance failed to discover 
her brother ; Lady Wentworth, too, was -ab- 
sent. The time was going on, a few moments 
only remained, and emboldened by the thought, 
she slipped out of the room after merely 
exchanging greeting with the guests, and 
sought Darnley and her mother in the library, 
where instinctively she felt she should find 
them together. Lightly she sprang along the 
corridor, and reached the door of the apart- 
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merit. It was locked. Voices within, the 
low suppressed pleading of her mother, the 
heartrending accents of Darnley : — 

"It is useless, mother; I cannot, cannot 
do it. It is not too late, never — never will 
I be faithless to her." 

" Have I not told you she is dead, dead 
years ago? Have you ever heard, ever 
discovered any attempt on her part to come 
to you, though you are aware she well 
knew your address and where to find you ? " 

A low groan was the only response. 

"Come, Darnley, this is folly, madness, — for 
your mother's sake." Lady Wentworth went 
on, seeming in her agony of persuasion to have 
forgotten the risk she ran of being overheard. 
— "See, — a mother kneels to her child; 
have pity 'on me, Darnley — have pity on 
Frances, whose life is bound up in your love, 
— on yourself. Come, even now our absence 
will be noticed." 

The words were lost in the sound of 
smothered weeping, and Eosamond, terrified 
not only at the conversation she had over- 
heard, but at the fear of detection, turned 
and fled as to a haven of shelter to the 
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drawing-room and the assembled guests. Not 
five minutes elapsed before Lady Wentworth 
joined them, looking paler than usual, and 
with the traces of evident emotion on her 
countenance. At the same moment a car- 
riage drove away from the door. Rosamond 
knew well whom it contained — no chance of 
seeing her brother now. 

"Darnley is gone on," Lady Wentworfh 
said, a little falteringly, to her husband, and 
then, with an attempt at gaiety, sadly belied 
by her tremulous hand and quivering lip : — 
"Come, let us be going; it would be a 
strange wedding if the bride arrived at church 
before her bridesmaids ; remember, she has 
already three with her, and you young 
ladies will find your ' occupation gone ' if you 
delay much longer." 

And now they have all departed, and the 
street resumes its usual composure. 

On go the prancing horses; houses and 
people are passed in quick succession, and 
the church is reached before any of the 
party have fairly settled themselves in their 
seats. Down go the steps, out they get, 
passing through an avenue of eager spec- 
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tators, and Rosamond finds herself standing 
before the altar rails, where the Bishop, 
already robed in full canonicals, with her 
husband, are waiting the arrangement of the 
party, to commence the service. But not 
upon her husband does she look, not upon 
the bride standing calm and statuesque 
among her attendant maidens; the convulsive 
grasp of her fingers is on the arm of her 
twin-brother, while she whispers agitatedly 
into his ear : — " Oh, Darnley, are you 
right in doing this? Are you giving 
your heart with your hand ? Oh ! if not, 
pause, dearest, even at the eleventh hour, 
for Heaven will never bless such a marriage. 
Be strong — speak, dearest Darnley, speak ! " 

"Too late, too late," he replied, in the 
same under tone, almost vacantly, as if 
in a dream, and with a mute prayer for his 
support in what Rosamond felt was the most 
fearful struggle of his life ; she drew back as 
the first words of the opening address fell on 
her ear. 

He must be strangely constituted who, 
married or unmarried, can listen with indif- 
ference to the celebration of a service which, 
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even more impressively than the one at 
burial, sets the final seal upon life's career. 
It is, we repeat, more impressive than the 
burial, for this last is but the consign- 
ment of earth to earth, in repose upon the 
eternal mercy of One who is void of frailty, 
and can do no wrong ; the other is the 
solemn bequest of two living souls to the 
keeping of each other, rendering, as its 
result, existence a sublunary paradise, or a 
thraldom of mutual pain. The momentous 
question put to them before the congregation 
— " If either of you know any impedi- 
ment ?" — how little is this heeded by the 
very hearts who, perhaps at that moment, are 
fully cognizant that a fiendish temper of 
uncontrolled selfishness, pride, or sensuality is 
already rearing its Gorgon head, fraught with 
the vipers of malice, scorn, indifference, and 
jealousy, and turning the heart's young love 
to stone. No, it is all outside, and provided 
that there is nothing illegal, nor " within 
the prohibited degrees" — and what these will 
be soon, is very questionable — man and 
woman are joined together, as field to field, 
mere dummies of the acres they represent. 
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Old attachments are erased like ancient 
mortgages, by the pumice-stone of domestic 
policy and of law., The parchment skins of 
living hearts, as of dead animals, are stretched, 
and strained, and scribbled upon ; the family 
name is enhanced, or its property is augmented; 
the spendthrift's debts discharged ; the flirt's 
escapades cancelled, through the connivance of 
fathers and mothers, notary and scrivener, 
parson and clerk ; while the two great actors 
in the scene leave the church and take their 
first step on life's road, not to walk in the 
same, but in opposite directions, from the 
very door, and without a thought of meaning 
attached, in solemn responsibility, to the 
words of " love, honour, and obey." 

Reverse the picture. Happy marriages 
still exist, and there are sons of God who 
still take the daughters of men because they 
are fair ; yet the very rarity of such occur- 
rences renders the spectacle of their con- 
tract more affecting. Two hearts, full of the 
bright inexperience of youth, embark their 
all of hope, and faith, and mutual self-sur- 
render in one frail bark to traverse life's 
stormy ocean. How tearfully yet trustingly 
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she looks on him ; how proudly fond is that 
expression of manly confidence mellowed by 
tenderness which beams on her ! Yes, it 
is fine weather now, and not even a cloud 
dims the horizon of their happy being; but 
will the day last? By-and-bye, poverty 
weaves its spider-fangs upon the temper, 
and weariness of care, the constant battling 
with little miseries, exhausts the healthy 
nutriment of that idolatry which would have 
borne, unshrinking, the severest strain of 
sudden misfortune or grievous woe, but 
which is triturated by endless worries, until 
at last, perchance, it is worn through. " They 
were imprudent,'' the world says, " to marry 
without means," although the world never 
thinks it worth its while to help them to 
any. But who, alas, " can love and then 
be wise ? " Absorbed in the cares of a family, 
disappointed, embittered, the features of the 
soul, which through love's lens looked so 
soft, and fresh, and brilliant, now, as either 
victim glances at the other, are seamed, and 
harsh, and rugged, from exposure to life's 
wintry sky; and then memory of bright 
days grows faint, and acquaintance with 
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unchanging pain, — the very monotony 
of trouble! — makes recurrence to the long- 
passed summer of life almost a mockery ; 
and mistakes arise, and explanations become 
more difficult, more tedious, more unsatis- 
factory, and so — Ah, well! let us drop 
the curtain, but he who can see beyond, 
before it has risen on the fondest hearts, 
ere the nuptial benediction is pronounced, 
will, in anticipation of what the scene may 
be, look upon the solemn signal for its dis- 
closure, as one, nay, the most momentous epoch 
of all earthly destiny. 

The important adjuration as to the ex- 
istence of any impediment was listened to 
by various members at the present ceremonial 
with singular, yet varied, earnestness. The 
demeanour of the bride and bridegroom must 
have struck every beholder as affording strong 
contrast. Lady Fanny's countenance, for once 
wholly destitute of its characteristic jwrti, was 
suffused with a soft and womanly radiance ; she 
had, perhaps, never appeared to more advantage 
than at the present moment. Darnley, on 
the contrary, trembled in every limb, and the 
muscles of his countenance worked convul- 

s2 
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sively, as the words "I require and charge you 
both, &c.," were addressed to him. His face 
had assumed an ashy paleness, and had the 
bride to whom he was about to pledge his troth 
•been able to observe him, the sight could 
scarcely have failed, at least, to inflict a 
cruel blow upon her " amour propre.' 1 
Rosamond had been too recently married 
herself, to hear the service with composure ; 
she could not observe Darnley's face more 
than could Lady Fanny, but she noted the 
evident trepidation of his manner, and in- 
voluntarily looked round to see how it affected 
her mother. Lady Wentworth was gazing 
at her son with features rigid with anxiety ; 
her lips were livid and apart, and her atti- 
tude of expectation so intensified, that Rosa- 
mond almost feared the next words of the 
service would, in breaking the spell that 
enthralled her, prove too much for the over- 
strained spirit. She expected to see her 
mother waver and fall, and involuntarily 
approached her, but, mindful of appearances, 
so quietly as not to excite observation. Seve- 
ral persons, not members of the wedding- 
party, but desirous to obtain as full a view 
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as possible of the ceremony, were scattered 
over the middle of the church, and one pew 
was full of young ladies, some of whom, nearly 
connected with the Bolsover family, had estab- 
lished themselves immediately behind the spot 
where Lady Wentworth stood. At the open 
door of this pew was a man dressed in the 
extreme of fashion, and, it may be added, 
perfectly good taste. In passing to her 
mother, Rosamond brushed against him, and 
the movement, gentle as it was, elicited from 
him a whispered word of apology, couched in 
excellent French, and accompanied by a polite 
gesture. Lady Wentworth, however, needed 
no assistance from her daughter. The impor- 
tant question had passed unresponded to ; the 
adjuration was over, there was no "impedi- 
ment" to the marriage of Darnley and Frances, 
she breathed more freely, while the colour 
gradually returned to her cheeks, as the Earl 
of Bolsover, advancing, took his daughter's 
hand to place in that of her bridegroom. And 
now, indeed, did the heart of the plotter beat 
high with triumph, for her son's demeanour, 
a minute ago so alarming in its agitation, 
alike surprised and delighted her. Darnley's 
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nature, like that of most undecided people, 
recoiled from any bold step, either for 
good or ill, bat once determined, having 
actually taken the plunge, the after course 
was comparatively easy. The previous 
struggle left him weakened for further 
cogitation, and the only line of conduct 
open to him seemed to be to shut 
his ears resolutely against thought, and go 
madly on in completion of the reckless part he 
had assumed. This had been his habit when 
involved in any boyish frolic ; his system, as 
years advancing threw him still more upon his 
own resources and responsibilities. He was 
not, like some of us, heroic in a moment 
of mental peril, only to drop into melancholy 
helplessness after, equal to an occasional 
grand action, to present the more lamentable 
contrast if exposed to anything like sustained 
endurance. A species of dogged resolution now 
supported him, yet added to something better ; 
a feeling of pity and grateful admiration to- 
wards the woman whose hand lay in his, and 
whose heart he knew to be rich in one thing, 
devotion to himself, deceiver and coward as he 
was. Alas ! unhappy Frances* 
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Relieved from anxiety about her mother, 
Rosamond's whole interest was again centred 
in the bridal pair. The ring was just being 
put on ; the bride's troth had been given with 
unfaltering clearness, and Darnley, appearing 
to emulate her, uttered the words which accom- 
pany the gift of that solemn emblem of eternity, 
in a manly voice, marked externally by only 
a natural amount of emotion. It was at this 
moment that Rosamond felt a touch upon her 
arm, and looking hastily round, her eyes en- 
countered those of the gentleman who had, a 
minute ago, whispered the rapid apology. It 
was a handsome countenance, though a dis- 
agreeable one, and Rosamond was conscious 
of a feeling of interest and aversion combined, 
as well at his words as the manner and took 
accompanying them. 

" A model of a bridegroom, fair lady ; your 
brother, I presume?" 

Rosamond scarcely knew what made her 
bow her head at an address so out of all 
rule, yet she did so, but he went on 
as if not observing her, a gleam of covert 
irony escaping from his eyes. 

"How proud you must be of him, how 
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rejoiced at such delightful auspices for the 
future. If ever there was a love match, this 
is one." 

Indignant, yet for the moment actually 
doubting whether the keen eyes, so at variance 
with the perfectly polished demeanor, did not be- 
long to a madman, Rosamond drew closer to her 
mother's side and there remained, not daring 
to look again towards the stranger, until the 
conclusion of the ceremony. 

And now all is over, friends press forward, 
and hands are clasped warmly as congratulations 
and good wishes pour forth. Already Darnley 
has drawn the hand of his bride through his 
arm and led her to the vestry, whither other 
members of the party are to follow for the im- 
portant filling up of the wedding register. 
Rosamond has forgotton her extraordinary 
interlocutor, and has accepted the escort 
offered by Captain Bellamy, Lady Fanny's 
old admirer, Lady Wentworth and the Earl 
being just in front. There is still a little 
crush, and as they pass in single file before 
her, she again observes her tormenter, who 
acknowledges the glance with a bow and a 
smile. Rosamond, reddening to her temples, 
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at this moment catches her mother's eye, 
whose delicate countenance, suffused with 
smiles, seems as if the exuberance of its hap- 
piness must affect everyone who looks upon 
her. No such result, Rosamond! Your 
mother's glance has followed the direction 
whence you have just derived such indignant 
annoyance. She sees the stranger, and recoils 
as if a basilisk started up in her path. And 
yet he stands, quiet, self-possessed, smiling 
and bowing to the mother, as just now he 
smiled and bowed towards the daughter. And 
now, wonder upon wonder, Lady Wentworth, 
as if in a dream, watches the stranger ap- 
proach her, and places her delicately-gloved 
hand in the one he extends to receive it, as 
he too whispers his congratulations in her 
ear. 

Meanwhile, Lord Bolsover, in an attitude of 
polite attention, awaits her ladyship's leisure. 
He knows as little as does Rosamond who is 
this acquaintance who arrests her steps, but 
Lady Wentworth says something in a low 
tone, and the answer is spoken loud enough 
to reach the ears of both, showing he is not 
one of the expected guests. 
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" Tour ladyship is too kind. No, I heartily 
wish I could, but it is impossible. Being in 
London, I could not forbear the pleasure of 
witnessing myself this happy ceremony. It 
is over, and I must hasten away. Mrs. 
Cameron, I suppose/' he now added, turning 
quickly towards Rosamond; "I have, for some 
time had the pleasure of your mother's friend- 
ship, young lady, may I not hope at some 
future time to enjoy yours also ? " 

Before she could collect her thoughts, he 
had bowed profoundly to both Lady Went- 
worth and herself, and was already half-way 
down the aisle. Many eyes followed him as 
he passed along, and Rosamond observed that 
her mother watched him leave the church be- 
fore she turned to Lord Bolsover, and, apolo- 
gizing for her delay, entered the vestry. 

All other thoughts were however dispelled 
by the idea of Darnley, a married man, and 
the twin sister hurried to find him, anxious to 
whisper love, and it might be, — who knew ? — 
congratulation also in his ear. Darnley was 
standing beside his bride, over whom he leaned 
in an attitude of tenderness and protection. 
Lady Frances' resolution had given way at 
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last ; she was married ; the object of her love 
for five long years secured, her husband now, 
she gave herself up to the delicious feeling 
natural to the circumstances, and a few happy 
tears were falling over the bouquet of virgin 
flowers she held in her hand. 

" How beautifully she behaved ! " — " Cheer 
up, Fanny darling." — " What a lovely bride 
she makes." — " Take off your glove, my dear, 
the signature will be wanted directly." — " Oh ! 
such a crowd outside, and so many people in 
the church too," — were a few of the common- 
places addressed to her, mingled with good 
wishes, prayers, and congratulations, and in 
the storm of voices Eosamond breathed a few 
affectionate words to the newly-married pair, 
both of whom returned her greeting with cor- 
responding warmth. 

" I am going to take her out of this bustle, 
Rosamond," Darnley said, kindly, after they 
had written their names on the appointed 
page; and the bride and bridegroom proceeded 
to leave the church. 

There was indeed a crowd outside, and 
it was with difficulty that the "happy 
pair" could make their way to the car- 
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riage. A few moments before the conclusion 
of the ceremony there had been a slight con- 
fusion. Some light-fingered gentry had been 
discovered by the police, and handed off to 
the nearest station. A rough-looking man, 
deeply marked with small pox, whose dress 
and appearance were equally questionable, had 
very nearly shared the same fete, as he and a 
woman no longer young, yet possessing the 
remains of some beauty, stood near the church 
rails awaiting the bridal cortege. The by- 
standers however had freed them from any 
implication, and with a growl the policeman 
had departed with his victims, leaving the 
couple where he had found them. 

" There," said the man in an undertone to 
his companion, and accompanying his remarks 
with various expletives, "that's what your 
foolish curiosity has nearly brought us into. 
Why, a woman has never had enough of wed. 
dings and such tomfoolery to her dying day. 
I should like to know what ye expect to see. 
A bride and bridegroom's much the same sort 
of folks that other people are, I suppose. Or 
is it breaking your heart for the finery you'd 
be, Maggie, you fool? " 
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"No, no, Adderley," replied the woman, 
her pale face flushing with an unnatural glow. 
" Fm not so soft as that comes to." 

" Well, I shan't stand here much longer, I 
can tell ye, in this broiling sun. By my 
soul^ I think the cool quarters those poor devils 
of pickpockets have gone to, would be an im- 
provement upon these rails. One might 
think one was on a gridiron, they quite burn 
a fellow's fingers." 

"It can't be many minutes now. Yes, 
didn't I say so? here comes the beadle ; it's 
over, may be ; and where's the bells, I should 
like to know — " 

The man laughed hoarsely. " The bells — 
in London ! Faith, and yer country ways and 
yer country ideas have stuck to ye, Mag, for 
all you've been away from 'em so long. No, 
there's no bells here, but the wedding's over, 
sure enough, and the people are coming out. 
Eh ! what ? sure there's one I know, at all 
events." 

A gentleman, tall and handsome, who car- 
ried his hat slightly on one side, and was 
twirling a pair of reddish mustachios with 
great self-possession as he walked, now came 
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leisurely down the steps of the church. He 
was recognized by both persons at once. 

" Gentleman Jacques, as I live ! " ex- 
claimed the woman, "how many years since we 
have heard anything of him ! " 

" Ay, too many by half. — What's he up to 
here, I should like to know ? " 

" The world has prospered with him better 
than with us," Maggie went on, glancing 
down at the shabby attire of her companion, 
and her own tattered finery ; " see, what fine 
clothes, and what a sparkling watch-guard ! 
His hand too, there's a diamond as big as a 
pea on it, I see it shining in the sun." 

" Yes," replied the man, with an oath, " he's 
got his carriage, too, I suppose ; it's only the 
likes of me that's down in the dust to be 
trampled on. I that have done the jobs for 
him he was too great a coward to do for him- 
self." 

" It's a pity we're so far off — we might 
catch his eye." 

" What ! we are the sort of folks a swell 
like that would acknowledge among his visit- 
ing acquaintances," the man went on bitterly, 
while his eyes followed with malignant scowl 
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the person they were discussing. " Hold 
your infernal tongue, Maggie, and keep 
quiet till I come back ; I must speak with him 
though, or see where he goes, if that's impos- 
sible." 

No such easy matter however was it to push 
a way through that dense mass of human ob- 
struction, and Adderley abandoned the attempt 
after a minute or two. He consoled himself 
by growling — " Oh, he's off by this time ; no 
carriage has moved though — Ah ! there he is, 
calling a cab, and jumping in ; better luck 
next time ;— if he's in London Til find him." 

" Yes, that'll be easy," she said, soothingly, 
— " and now here they really are, Lionel. 
Only look — yes, the bride and bridegroom ! — 
What a tall, stately lady ! not pretty, 
but beautifully dressed. How well her hair 
looks through that long veil, almost like gold. 
His is quite dark beside it, — a handsome chap 
altogether, and a fine pair, worth waiting a bit 
to see, aren't they ? " 

" No, not worth walking across the street 
for. The fellow's well enough, but — why, Mag, 
the world's coming to an end — I know him too ; 
see, now he turns his face, sure enough it is 
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" Who ?— Adderley— who ? " 

" Why, the boy that married Malyoisin's 
niece. Yes, there's not a donbt of it. That's 
what he wants here, is it? Oh, oh, Ease 
Malvoisin, my boy ; I hare a clue now." 

"She's dead then, poor girl, I suppose," 
Maggie rejoined with a sigh. 

" Dead ! I wouldn't swear it. Anyway, 
there's something in this that I don't mean to 
lose sight of until I know more about it, and 
I'll ferret it out too, my girl." 

Descending the steps, Darnley and Frances 
now entered the carriage that awaited them. 
The sun shone brilliantly out, as the equipage 
passed where Adderley stood. A feeling of pity 
for the fate of that young girl he had assisted 
to drive to desperation came across his mind 
when he saw Darnley arranging ^ith tender- 
ness the folds of the bridal veil, as they shot 
rapidly past, and the words, " Poor Estelle, 
poor Estelle," ^scaped him. 

Alas ! those words were echoed by another 
heart — the bridegroom's ! " Poor Estelle ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 



HANDS AND HEARTS. 



Few things in life are more stupid than a wed- 
ding breakfast. Other salient events of our 
lives are discussed quietly in the privacy of 
the domestic circle ; this, the grand celebra- 
bration of our destiny's climacteric is entered 
upon not with the company of friends 
only, but often with the veriest acquaint- 
ances about us, who care little for the hap- 
piness they have assembled to toast, and 
probably never think of either party after the 
" victims of connubiality " have started on their 
continental tour. This is fashion, but not less 
absurdity. As one of God's ordinances, let 
the ceremony have as many witnesses as you 
VOL. II. T 
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please, but afterwards, if the married couple 
entertain a proper idea of the serious responsi- 
bilities they are assuming, if they love each 
other well enough to feel any desire for the 
mutual interchange of thought and affection 
such a day naturally elicits, let them confine 
that matutinal banquet to the members of the 
family circle, who know and love the actors 
in this all-engrossing drama. And who eats 
that banquet ? Not the poor bride, who 
would give anything to draw her veil over 
her face, to get away from being looked at, 
and probably melts into tears whenever she is 
addressed by her new appellation — not the 
bridegroom, who plays nervously with his watch- 
chain, and finds his appetite completely taken 
away by the novelty of his situation, which ren- 
ders him the cynosure of all; is it Mamma, whose 
anxieties are entirely diverted from what has 
been for years, and should be now, her 
principal idea, her daughter's welfare, by the 
housewifely cares of providing a suitable en- 
tertainment? or is it Papa, who is inwardly 
counting the cost of the whole ? Yet, ah ! ye 
six pretty bridemaidens, far be it from us to 
deprive you of your share in the pageant. If 
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you have pleasant companions on either side of 
you, your amusement and gratification should 
be consulted, and in Cupid's name let there be 
a feast — or, better still for you — a ball, which 
will afford all the opportunities you and your 
admiring cavaliers desire. All we plead for is 
a little shade, — a little shelter, — for the bride's 
tearful blushes, the bridegroom's too often 
and hardly constrained tenderness, the trem- 
bling anxieties of those who have trod the 
path before, and know what a tangled one — 
even the straightest — is that of conjugal life ; 
a little shelter, we say, from the broad glare of 
public observation. 

And yet. since nature is to be excluded, 
how great is the relief at such a time, 
of a crowd, within which, authorities 
tell us, there is often the deepest soli- 
tude. That is probably why these things 
are managed in high life more readily than 
among the middle classes, for rank disowns 
feeling, and ignores emotion. The occupants 
of the string of carriages, without which the 
bridal cortege is not considered perfect, must 
be catered for, and at all events perform one 
useful office, that of preventing allusion to 
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those deeper tides of feeling which, once 
opened, speedily overwhelm the strongest 
natures. 

Darnley Sheffield felt it so in the present 
instance ; thanks' to the large party assembled 
to do his nuptials honour, lie was com- 
paratively unfettered by their presence. 
With the exception of "A glass of wine 
with the bridegroom : " "Wine, Sheffield?" 
"Darnley, my dear fellow, I have been 
waiting the last ten minutes to catch your 
eye," and similar interruptions, he had 
leisure to devote himself almost entirely to 
Lady Frances, who, calm and self-possessed, 
yet with a slightly flushed cheek, marvellously 
adding to her attractions, sat beside him, 
receiving the attentions of the guests with 
the air of an Empress. 

" So, Paris you are going to, Sheffield ? A 
little hot, eh, at this time of year ? " said her 
next neighbour, across her. 

" Only en route," replied Darnley, with a 
quick accession of colour, which, however, 
paled as suddenly. " We have a few purchases 
to make, and some friends to look up ; after 
that we go on to Switzerland." 
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"Did you hear that Altonby had come 
into his fortune?" said Captain Bellamy, 
who sat within two or three of the newly- 
married pair. "A fine one, too; since his 
disappointment in a certain quarter, " glancing 
at Rosamond, "he has been living a wild 
sort of life, I fancy ; and now, with all this 
money, he swears he will never spend a 
month in England; perhaps you may meet 
him abroad." 

" Perhaps. I always liked him ; he did not 
do himself justice ; it is a pity he is growing 
reckless. Where was he when you heard of 
him last?" 

" Lord Altonby is gone to America, I be- 
lieve," said Miss Trevor. " My brother met 
him at Brighton a short time ago, and he was 
thinking of starting immediately ; some friend 
of his that he has got a fancy to travel with, is 
out there." 

"America! ah, that reminds me. Have 
you heard, Lady Frances, of the new star they 
have at New York? If Mr. Lumley leases the 
opera-house, I should think he'll bring her out 
here. At present she is as much actress as 
singer, but they say her voice throws Psrsiani 
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and Grisi into the shade, so she'll possibly de- 
vote herself to opera." 

" And what is her name V the bride asked. 

" Madame Duval, a Frenchwoman by birth, 
as well as name, I believe. Quite young too, 
they tell me, and possessing, besides her other 
qualifications, a strangely attractive exterior." 

Darnley, — why he scarcely knew, — asked 
how old the new actress was, and if her Chris- 
tian name were known. 

" Not much over twenty, I should think, 
and her name is Melanie — Melanie Duval ; 
pretty enough, isn't it ? " 

" You seem interested," said Lady Frances 
to her husband, looking up into his face 
with a smile of assured affection, which he re- 
turned with some embarrassment. 

" You know my fondness for music, dear 
Fanny." 

" No, indeed, Darnley, I should not have 
guessed it. I always thought that, like myself, 
music, even of the very elaborate and superla- 
tive character, scarcely interested you. How is 
it that we have been to no musical places to- 
gether ? I should have gone for your sake." 

How, indeed? Darnley knew. Since he 
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had parted from Estelle, whose exquisite, 
though almost untaught, strains had often 
transported him in imagination far beyond the 
confines of this material world, what had 
been at that time a positive passion, had slum- 
bered, almost died out. No voice had ever 
power over him compared with hers, and often 
the association it evoked of those days was 
almost more than he could bear without be- 
traying himself. Thus it was that Lady 
Fanny knew nothing of what had been, as a 
child, one of his most absorbing predilec- 
tions. 

The morning wore on, the afternoon rather, 
toasts were in full career, and gentlemen 
were taking a little more than was good for 
them, and getting uproarious in consequence. 
The heat, too, was stifling, despite the low- 
ered jalousies, and everyone felt relieved when 
Lady Wentworth gave the signal to retire. 
And now Rosamond, whose eyes had covertly 
watched her beloved brother, managed to ex- 
change a few words with him as, after escort- 
ing his bride to the door, he was returning for 
a short interval to his place. 

" Dearest Darnley, if you love me, let us 
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have five minutes' conversation before 70a set 
out. It may be months, years even, before we 
meet again." 

The brother and sister were at length to- 
gether. Darnley had completed every ne- 
cessary preparation, and came and sat beside 
her, his hand in hers, as they used to sit when 
they were children. Their conversation was 
entirely of the future ; as if by mutual con- 
sent all mention of the past was avoided. He 
could not bear to weigh her light spirit down 
by the idea of his unhappiness, so he spoke 
cheerfully, hopefully; The Kubicon was passed 
now ; he must never speak to Rosamond of 
Estelle — never speak to anyone ! He endeav- 
oured to reconcile all that had appeared 
strange in his actions or manner, he tried to 
set her fears for him entirely at rest, and he 
succeeded. Gradually Rosamond became sa- 
tisfied; she answered with delight all her 
brother's questions as to Lady Frances' tastes 
and impressions, which he asked, blaming him- 
self for not having better studied them. He, 
on his part, entered fully into all the topics of 
family or personal interest she alluded to, and 
the remembrance of the short but terrible 
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colloquy she had heard outside the closed door 
of Lord Wentworth's library all but faded 
from her mind. It was a disappointment to 
her, a bitter pang to him, when the travelling- 
carriage which was to take the bridal pair to 
the coast dashed up in front of the windows. 

A long passionate embrace, a whisper of 
parting tenderness, and the twins separated, 
Darnley to go in search of his newly-made 
wife, and Rosamond to station herself at the 
window, and take her last look at her hand- 
some brother as he departed. 

At the top of the staircase Darnley encoun- 
tered his father. The eyes of the worthy 
merchant-peer were a little dim as he shook 
hands with his son warmly, said a few pleas- 
ant words, and then accompanied him to the 
drawing-room, where was Lady Frances Shef- 
field-ready dressed for her journey. 
, And now adieux are rapidly exchanged. 
Lord Wentworth draws his daughter-in-law's 
arm within his own ; Lady Wentworth detains 
her son a moment to embrace and bless him 
yet once more ; the maid and the valet settle 
themselves in their places ; the carriage-steps 
are shut with a bang, and Darnley and Frances 
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are fairly of£ started upon their wedding- 
tour. 

Oh, how sultry the air is ! surely there will 
be a thunderstorm. The atmosphere is so 
heavy that it is necessary to let down every 
window, and yet the pressure upon the brain 
grows momentarily worse. Lady Frances, ex- 
hausted with the morning's emotions, lies 
back in the carriage fanning herself, until 
her husband takes the fan from her un- 
reluctant hand. He strives to amuse her 
and divert her thoughts, oppressed by the 
atmospheric influence, but his spirits flag, and 
his words come faltering forth, until, at 
last, he stops speaking altogether. And now 
they are leaving the great city,* the houses 
become more straggling, trees appear from 
time to time, and patches of green fields. 
Occasionally a slight breeze, just strong 
enough to make the crimson blinds flap 
on their springs, refreshes the travellers, and as 
the sun sinks, the lovely twilight of a July 
evening succeeds the fervid rays which have 
been baking everything for the last twelve 
hours. Darnley has his wife's hand in his ; 
he has a dim recollection of its clasp being 
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retained when an hour ago he drew a 
mantle round her shoulders, fearful of the 
breeze blowing upon her heated frame. 
His thoughts, alas for them both! are far 
away, and he is sunk in a reverie at once 
bitter and profound. Mechanically he presses 
the ungloved hand in his; is it Estelle he 
dreams of? Is it another wedding-day, another 
journey, short, but full of rapturous content- 
ment, he recalls ? Perhaps so, for still closer 
grows the pressure of his fingers, and the 
hand he holds returns fervently the clasp. 
"Oh, Darnley, I am so tired/' murmurs 
a voice at his side, and looking round he sees 
Lady Frances resting her cheek against his 
shoulder, her eyelids heavy with fatigue, but 
the glance she gives him, full of trust and 
tenderness, mingled with a childlike appeal 
for protection. What can he do but take her 
to his bosom, pillow her head upon his breast, 
and enfold a form which thrills tremulously 
at his touch, within a sustaining grasp. In 
a few moments she is fast asleep ; a wearied 
infant, cradled in its mother's arms, could not 
rest more peacefully. Tet how throbs that 
pillowing breast, half hidden beneath her 
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streaming hair, for her bonnet is off, and 
thrown on the opposite seat ; how aching a 
heart is there within so short a distance of her 
own, which rests in such calm unthinking 
happiness; and now his sighs will have 
utterance, and the overcharged spirit is well- 
nigh bursting. How can she still slumber 
on ! Yet sleep, sleep, poor Fanny, helpless 
bride, unconscious of thine own blindness, all- 
believing, nought foreseeing ! Sleep ! Could'st 
thou see now, with the spirit sense, thou 
would'st behold a sight which would poison 
every hope for the future, — a pale, pale face 
gazing into the eyes so dear to thee ; a wild 
reproachful clasp upon the hand held so 
fondly to thy bosom, a name coming in 
gushes of grief from thy husband's lips, the 
name of "wife," but oh, not for you, not 
for you ! No, wake not, Frances — sleep on, 
sleep on ! 

The long hours of that weary evening 
were passing. Time pauses as little for the 
sorrowful as for those who rejoice. The 
lovely country landscape, with hills rising 
in the distance, and green hedgerows breath- 
ing fragrance in at the carriage windows, grows 
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momentarily more dim. They have changed 
horses more than once since Frances has been 
asleep, and yet she is undisturbed. The blinds 
were all raised now, in consequence of the 
increased coolness of the evening ; the bride- 
groom's face was distinctly visible, and 
its gravity did not fail to elicit the remark of 
the post-boys, who, with the usual spon- 
taneous loquacity of their order, commented 
with the valet upon the evident depression of 
his master. 

"Why, mister, if you could see your 
gentleman's face inside there," observed one 
who passed for the wit of the inn-yard, as he 
jerked his thumb over his left shoulder signifi- 
cantly, " you'd fancy yourself a gaoler, going 
to take a runaway cove to the lock-up. He 
looks as melancholy as if he knew all his 
troubles were to come." 

" And so they are ; when a man marries, his 
trouble begins, you know," said the valet, 
good-humouredly. 

" Ay," returned Jem, " I thought this was 
a wedding-job, and it's not the first time that 
I've known married folks' spirits go back, like 
the favours in the boy's buttons, at the end of 
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the first stage. Lor* bless ye! Fve rid' 
afore a pair ere now, who have been ready to 
tear each other's eyes out before they'd got to 
the fifteenth milestone, and yet there's been a 
coronet on the panels, and no lack of money 
in the pocket. I'll tell you what it is, — some 
of those that the parson yokes together run 
uncommon restive at first, but afterwards 
warm to the collar, whilst others arfc like 
old Black Jack and the dun mare at the 
' Feathers,' — put them together at the same 
pole, and I'm blessed if it don't need to 
curb 'em both down to the lowest bar, to 
prevent a smash. — What's that you say, Ned, 
I've got to go on, another stage ? — Drat that 
fellow, Wicks, he's always out whenhe's wanted; 
howsomever, have out the fresh 'uns. — I hope 
you won't forget, Mister," turning to the valet, 
"that a long stretch of eighteen miles out, 
such a night as this, makes a man thirsty; 
so, if you'll find the means, I'll drink the 
malt." 

Acceding to the fellow's proposal, who in 
five minutes after was in the saddle, the valet 
mounted to his box, and as if Jem's connubial 
criticism had inspired greater interest in the 
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fair sex, " Mister " Wright, folded the wrap- 
pings round " Miss " Simmonds', the lady's 
maid's feet, attentively, passed his hand round 
her waist with extra tenderness, and appeared 
about to commence an effusion upon the love- 
liness of the night, in a spirit redolent of the 
poetry of the servants' hall. 

Mr. Wright's fancy, however, was some- 
what troubled by the reflection of the passage 
across the channel, which, from the circum- 
stance of the boat leaving at midnight, it had 
been arranged should forthwith take place, 
and in the true spirit of the coward who en- 
deavoured to maintain his faltering courage 
by bravado, he set about lessening its terrors 
to his companion. This was unnecessary, for 
besides that Miss Simmonds had faced the sea 
before, while Wright's excursions had been 
only to and from the family mansions, the 
calmer self-collectedness characteristic of her 
sex, placed the Abigail at advantage on the 
point, a circumstance which, when ascertained, 
rather discomforted Wright, so that he changed 
his tactics, and was too glad to gain consola- 
tion from the very quarter to which he would 
have insincerely proffered it. 
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"Well, I'm very glad you say so, Miss 
Simmonds, but they tell me that if it is ever 
so rough, and you can only lie down upon the 
deck on the flat of your back, you'll find no 
inconvenience at all. Did ye ever try this 
dodge? I beg pardon" — Wright was tena- 
cious of his vernacular — " this experiment, I 
mean/' 

" I cannot say I ever did study astronomy 
after that fashion," replied the Abigail de- 
murely. 

"Well," — this was spoken with mournful ca- 
dence, — " I should like to, I must confess, for 
they tell me that sea-sickness is dreadful, most 
of all to a London servant, whose constitution, 
from being so much in-doors, is naturally, you 
know, more sensitive than his master's. But, 
bless you, I shall have no chance, for whenever 
Mr. Darnley is in his moods, he gets fidgety, 
and I should be no sooner down, than he'd 
have me up. Tou don't think it will blow 
hard, Miss Simmonds ? " 

" Blow ! why, there's not a breath, and the 
heat, even now, is quite sultry." 

" Oh, but then, d'ye think we shall have a 
storm? Didn't you see it lighten? Good 
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Heavens, fancy a thunder-storm in the Chan- 
nel ! I don't think I could stand that. 
Why couldn't Mr. Darnley go to the Lakes, 
or somewhere in old England, and not carry 
us about, at the risk of our lives, among 
foreigners? Besides, you know, there's the 
coming back again ; so I'm sure I shall have 
no peace whilst I'm abroad, thinking that if 
I've missed one chance of going to the bot- 
tom, I shall still have to run another. Ton 
my life, I wish I'd got Mr. Darnley to take 
Doyle instead of me. Fi ! fi ! it's monstrous 
hot, isn't it?" 

We need not say that Mr. Wright's fears 
had as much to do as the weather in excit- 
ing bis caloric ; just, however, as he spoke, the 
summit of the hill which they had reached 
showed them a long line of light, tremulous, 
yet placid, on which the moon was resting, 
" making love upon the bosom of the seas." 

"There's your great enemy," said Miss 
Simmonds. 

There is something of poetry in all natures, 
and what do we mean by the poetry of sense, 
other than that irresistible enthralment by 
which certain scenes, at certain hours, influence 
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the souk, the intellects of even the compara- 
tively uneducated with a silent witchery, inde- 
finable yet omnipotent, often unconfessed, yet 
everywhere obeyed. Who can look upon the 
ocean in any of its moods without peopling its 
vast outline, its interminablesurface, with visions 
of the past, symbols of the present, prophetic 
foreshadowings of the future? The scholar 
hears, in its murmurs, the wrestling turmoil 
of the winds, rebellious in the cave of Eolus, 
or sees each wave reflecting the forms of Nereid 
and Triton, and wanders in the poetic temples 
of the marine god. He loves to picture to 
himself the halls of Thetis, listens in imagina- 
tion to the mermaid's shell, and fancies some fair 
but treacherous Siren, wafting in melancholy 
cadence her seductive notes upon the tempered 
surge. The rustic and illiterate hind, while 
more susceptible to the terrible and threaten- 
ing aspect of the sea, or/ if an islander, exult- 
ing as he rides the stormy billow, is yet softened 
in his rugged temperament by "the unnum- 
bered smile" of the undulating deep. This 
evening, the sea wore her loveliest aspect, gnd 
even Mr. Wright felt a strange attraction to 
what he had previously abhorred. How then 
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was the sensation experienced by those within 
the carriage? Lady Frances had awaked 
before her husband had noticed it in his ab- 
straction. Gazing tearfully from the window, 
she pointed out the shore to Darnley. 

" There is the mighty barrier," she said, " of 
hopes and fears to how many hearts ; there 
is the type of the great ' once and for ever.' " 

The expression aroused Darnley to a pain- 
ful sense of its significance, and it was with 
an effort only that he mastered his voice, 
not to appear moved. The impression, never- 
theless, was too deep not to deprive his 
reply of its point, and its comparatively 
listless tenor jarred on the keen suscepti- 
bility of the young wife. The bustle of 
arrival at the port, and their embarkation, 
prevented Lady Frances from meditating on 
his manner, nor was it until the vessel had 
left her mooring, and they were pacing the 
deck together on the # broad ocean, that the 
feeling recurred to her, and with a sudden 
unaccountable impulse she asked her husband 
in low but anxious accents: — 

"Tell me truly, Darnley, have you ever 
loved before?" 

u2 
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Loved ! the question was to the hearer 
as the echoed knell of some funeral train 
bearing one we have wept wild tears for, 
years ago, to a last long home. As the 
mariner becalmed in northern latitudes wakes 
from dreams of home at the fatal breath 
of the advancing icebergs, so might the 
unhappy Darnley have described his feelings 
as this question fell on his ear. "Alas! 
no, as to some hearts/' says Longfellow* " it 
is given in youth to blossom with the fra- 
grant bloom of young desire, so others are 
doomed, by a mysterious destiny, to be checked 
in spring, by chill winds blowing over the 
bleak common of the world/' Such a lot 
had been his, and, to his own thinking, 
with the object, was the capacity for loving 
gone for ever. Yet must his youog wife 
be answered. All this while she was hang- 
ing upon his reply, her ear waiting to catch 
the tender disclaimer so precious tQ that 
absorbing passion which will claim all, or ac- 
cept nothing, from what it acknowledges a 
second self. Tes, she must be answered. 
Would it be kind, would it be generous, to 
chill her hopes, to blast the whole bright 
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vista of her future by words "of discourage- 
ment, by even a dim reflex of the truth? 
And yet, though Darnley had condescended 
to act a lie, his lips shrank from speaking 
one. Into what evils the old indecision had 
plunged him, to what abysses was it yet to 
conducf this victim of a wavering will! 
Still, still, she waited. Even now the cling- 
ing touch of her clasped hand upon his arm 
besought the answer she was too fearful to 
demand a second time. Silence, he knew 
well, was growing as fatal to her soul's longing 
as the truth would have been. With a strong 
effort he mastered his emotion, and, turning, 
looked into her face. The sky had been dark 
and overcast, the moon was completely veiled, 
but at the moment a broad flash of the 
summer lightning served to reveal the coun- 
tenances of the married pair. The sight of 
those loved features seemed to rally the 
young bride's courage ; could he turn so to her 
if he had aught but happiness to confer ? Her 
eyes looked up into his with a world of pas- 
sionate tenderness, and clinging with wild 
energy to his bosom, she presaged the reply, 
and construed, as happy love will construe, 
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every syllable in consonance with her own 
fond belief. 

And, for his part, it was impossible he 
could meet that gaze without some answer- 
ing emotion. Whatever she was to him, he 
was to her the husband of her youth, and, 
as such, duty and responsibility wjre his, 
gently to fulfil. "Nor," as the poet has 
said, — the poet essentially, of soul and feel- 
ing :— 

" Nor was all Love shut from him though his days 
Of Passion had consumed themselves to dust. 
It is in vain that we should coldly gaze 
On such that smile upon us ; the Heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 
Hath weaned it from all worldlings ; thus he felt 
For there was soft remembrance and sweet trust 
In one fond breast to which his own would melt, 
And, in its tenderer hour, on that his bosom dwelt." 

" Have you ever loved before ? Darnley, 
dear, answer me." 

And now came his reply. 

"Frances, dearest, no man of my age 
can say truly that he has arrived at this 
point of existence without experiencing some 
feeling at least resembling love so closely, 
at the time, as to be called by its name; 
yet, darling, ask yourself, should we be stand- 
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ing here to-night, if of my own free will I 
had not chosen yon from the whole world? 
Reply to your own question, and let the 
doubt, once answered, be never again mooted 
I will be, with God's blessing, a loving and a 
faithful husband to my Fanny. Believe 
that— 

' Earth holds no other like to thee 
Or if it doth, in vain for me/ 

And as poetry is the natural language of 
affection, let me still go on, for what I have to 
say has been far better said before. Do you 
remember, my Frances, in that very poem of 
* Psyche ' we were discussing but a few hours 
ago, these words occur?" And he repeated them 
with a tremulous earnestness which even en- 
hanced the beauty of his rich, deep voice, she 
listening the while, "lapped in Elysium," her 
whole soul vibrating to the music he had 
stirred within her. 

" Oh ! never may suspicion's gloomy sky 
Chill the sweet growth of fondly -trusting lore 1 
Nor ever may he feel the scowling eye 
Of dark distrust his confidence reprove ! 
In pleasing error may I rather rove, 
With blind reliance on the hand so dear, 
Than let cold prudence from my eyes remove 
Those sweet delusions, where no doubt nor fear, 
Nor foul disloyalty, nor cruel change appear." 
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As Darnley ceased speaking, a few large 
drops fell heavily from the dark clouds 
above. Perhaps Heaven wept for the implied 
falsehood of his words ; if so, the warning was 
lost upon him. He was, for the time being, 
absorbed in anxiety for his young wife, and 
with tenderer care than she had ever expe- 
rienced from him before, he drew her wrap- 
pings closer, fondly protecting her, as she 
would not go below, by throwing the thick 
folds of his own cloak around her slender 
figure. In a few minutes the French coast 
was in sight, the harbour lights having scarcely 
been visible until the boat was close upon 
them. So happy did Frances feel as they 
stood there together, the same folds enveloping 
both, his sustaining arm thrown around and 
holding her fast to his side, that she was al- 
most sorry to leave the wet deck and the 
mingled odours of steam, damp tarpaulin, 
and cordage, for the interior of the carriage 
which awaited them. Not for a moment, 
until they readied their destination, did the 
hand of Darnley again quit hers, and with a 
sigh of rapture she abandoned herself to the 
sweet reflections his conduct elicited. Tes! 
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words had calmed whatever misgivings she 
jht once have entertained. • She would 
ret doubt him now. She was quite — quite 
ured I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DEEPER AND DEEPER STILL ! 

Meanwhile the bridal train had no sooner 
quitted the church than Adderley, accompanied 
by Maggie, entered, and proceeded towards 
the vestry. The clerk, a man of some property, 
had followed the example of his superiors, and 
departed whither inclination led him, leaving 
a " sub " to put away books and cushions. A 
trifling gratuity procured Adderley a sight of 
the parish register ; the names just inscribed 
there were scarcely dry, and he copied them 
all into his pocket-book, to be used as future 
occasion might suggest. From the pew- 
opener he speedily learned the Earl of 
Bolsover's address, and he determined to call 
at the house and endeavour to gather some 
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farther particulars, inventing for the pur- 
pose one of the numerous pretexts with which 
his fertile brain abounded. Kuse Malvoisin's 
name was, as might have been expected, not 
among the witnesses to the ceremony, but Ad- 
derley, all in the dark about his movements, as 
he had been during an interval of more than 
five years, was inclined to believe he might be 
one of the guests at the wedding-breakfast, and 
if so, " he had a score or two to settle with 
gentleman Jacques," as Maggie called him, 
which he was pleased at the opportunity of 
arranging. 

In pursuance of this idea, Adderley was 
about to drag his unwilling companion, who* 
broken in health by excesses, and exhausted 
by the mid-day heat, would greatly have pre- 
ferred some place of repose, towards the house 
in Portland Place tenanted by the parents of 
the bride. His intentions however were frus- 
trated by the appearance of a " pal," as the 
pair called him, who appeared overjoyed at 
the meeting, and induced them to accompany 
him to one of the streets near Fitzroy Square. 
Adderley yielded, with the intention of looking 
up Malvoisin later in the day, when the break- 
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the souls, the intellects of even the compara- 
tively uneducated with a silent witchery, inde- 
finable yet omnipotent, often unconfessed, yet 
everywhere obeyed. Who can look upon the 
ocean in any of its moods without peopling its 
vast outline, its interminablesurface, with visions 
of the past, symbols of the present, prophetic 
foreshadowings of the future? The scholar 
hears, in its murmurs, the wrestling turmoil 
of the winds, rebellious in the cave of Eolus, 
or sees each wave reflecting the forms of Nereid 
and Triton, and wanders in the poetic temples 
of the marine god. He loves to picture to 
himself the halls of Thetis, listens in imagina- 
tion to the mermaid's shell, and fancies some fair 
but treacherous Siren, wafting in melancholy 
cadence her seductive notes upon the tempered 
surge. The rustic and illiterate hind, while 
more susceptible to the terrible and threaten- 
ing aspect of the sea, or/ if an islander, exult- 
ing as he rides the stormy billow, is yet softened 
in his rugged temperament by " the unnum- 
bered smile" of the undulating deep. This 
evening, the sea wore her loveliest aspect, $nd 
even Mr. Wright felt a strange attraction to 
what he had previously abhorred. How then 
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seemed to imply that half had been intruded 
upon by some neighbouring aggression. This 
was not so, however, as a door facing the one 
by which they entered proved. An unaccount- 
able smell of metal and oil pervaded the apart- 
ment, and Adderley sniffed and looked about 
with such curiosity that the old man asked 
" Jem the Flaxruan," as he was called from his 
ostensible trade of a pedlar, with some anxiety, 
whether he was'nt " cly ? " * 

" Cly " of course he is, only he has not nm 
the rig of the button business, f but you 
may trust him, as you may me. You see 
he's not long here, so not a blessed diddle- 
cove t knows him, and in a day or two, he 
says, he'll be . footing it across the herring 
pond§ again; so that he can take either 
tacks, || or pigeons 1T and, may be, get rid of 
any other swag."** 

" He's just in time then, for the Baron, as 
we call him, who does the pigeon business in 
New York, has brought two or three rolls, tt 
which he must turn into French bread. The 
doctor's at work now heating 'em, and there's 

* Initiated, f Coining. % Policeman. § The sea. ||Half- 
sovereigns. % Notes. ** Plunder, ft United States Paper. 
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such a demand for gilt tacks and monkey 
buttons,* that we've got all hands on, to clear 
off by to-morrow night. Ill take ye in, after 
you've had a glass," he added to Adderley ; "it 
may be your missus," looking at Maggie, 
" would like to lie down, while we're gone." 

Ushering her therefore into another apart- 
ment, the old man returned, and opening the 
door we formerly alluded to, discovered, to 
Adderley's astonishment, nothing but a brick 
wall, unplastered, so that anyone not in the 
secret would have considered that a portal, 
once uniting the two houses, had been bricked 
up. Pressing his foot on the threshold, the 
framed enclosure of bricks filling up the door- 
way revolved upon a pivot, and presented a 
narrow opening on each side, into an adjoining 
room. " You know the ' Doctor,' said he to 
Joe, "so you'll not want me, and I'll go back 
to the shop;" so saying, he withdrew, and the 
wall resumed its place as before. 

In the long narrow chamber was every ap- 
paratus, equally scientific as expensive, for 
coining. And the dexterity evinced by many 
of the forgers was the evident result, not only 

* Half-crowns. 
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of long practice, but of thorough acquaintance 
with chemistry. So accurate was the imita- 
tation of notes as to defy detection, except 
by the bank itself, through the omission of 
some private mark, and already vast progress 
had been made towards composing an amalgam 
which possessed weight, the only element yet 
deficient in the highest imitations of gold. 
Men were there, and women too, whose appear- 
ance evinced educated habits and gentle birth, 
the gang was very select. Science has a 
tendency to elevate taste, and, besides, intem- 
perance was hazardous for detection. 

These people considered themselves de- 
graded by association with low-class thieves ; 
in fact they constituted the Stock Exchange 
of dishonest practice, and the diplomacy of 
Downing Street would have been despised by 
these acute tacticians, whose representatives 
through America, as well as Europe, distributed 
immense sums yearly, no small portion of 
which had even been circulated by the agency 
of the police itself. With the exception of 
the " Doctor " and one or two more, whose 
superintendence was constantly requisite, the 
members of the English "firm," as it was 
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called, bad their regular trips abroad, and 
more than one boasted a suburban residence, 
and cantered besida noble lords in Hyde Park 
on a Sunday. During certain seasons, the 
" House " closed for business ; this was gene- 
rally when stock was taking, and a balance 
was struck between the " firms " in London, 
Birmingham, Amsterdam, Frankfort, Berlin, 
and Vienna. Paris had been broken up into 
agencies, and America had "asserted her inde- 
pendence" very recently, by trading on her own 
account, although there was still some business 
in forgery between the two countries. It was 
remarkable that the only trade in silver was 
in half-crowns and dollars, the manufacture 
of lesser pieces being justly considered as 
equally hazardous, but unremunerative. 

To avoid sudden surprisal, revolving tables 
were employed, the tops of which,, made of 
metal, would, by touching a spring, allow a 
false cover instantaneously to pass over 
moulds and all. The outside of these was 
constructed as superficies for the art of engrav- 
ing; the walls were % perforated to contain 
hidden drawers, the floor was a complete net- 
work of traps. Each piece of machinery was 
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also greased so as to work without a jar or 
creak, and the only suspicious evidence, namely, 
the odour of metal when fused, was controlled 
by hermetically closed windows and a self-con- 
suming smoke-apparatus. Only in the dwell- 
ing itself was the alluvium now and then dis- 
cernible ; and, still further to stultify the public, 
the owner of the house would occasionally, 
when things were clear, admit persons into the 
room, which then bore the appearance of a 
warehouse. It was only the trouble of shift- 
ing a few goods, and refitting a prepared door, 
and the safety resulting from these moments 
of public confidence more than repaid incon- 
venience. 

" Now you see," observed the worthy pad- 
rone, as we may call him, when Adderley re. 
joined him, " the testimonial to your character 
and genius ought to be more complete, but I 
am satisfied with what our friend Joe says of 
you. You will therefore, if you accept my 
offer, be entrusted with some paper which has 
been brought to us from America to be circulated 
in France. My friend the Baron brought it 
with him yesterday, and our French agent is 
at present 'unwell;"' — this was a euphemistic 

VOL. II. x 
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expression for one of the gang being in con- 
finement. " Now you must understand that 
the American imitation of the Bank of England 
notes is not so perfect as ours, and it is 
therefore better to pass them through the Con- 
tinent; but as they reach us, we have to 
serve our friends on the other side of the 
water, at New York, by doing their business 
on commission, as they do ours. I need not 
tell you that you may pay your expenses, and 
charge reasonable terms, for we are a frater- 
nity of honourably-minded men. Still, as it 
is a first transaction, you will excuse my 
urging you to keep a strict account of moneys 
received for the firm, which care will, I have 
no doubt, tend to your permanent employment 
as one of its officers." 

To Adderley's expression of astonishment 
that he should, upon the faith of one " pal," 
have been treated with such complete insight 
into their system, the patriarch replied : — " I 
saw from the first that you were wide awake, 
and that you would of course ' peach ' if you 
could get anything by it. We therefore take 
away the inducement by paying higher for 
honesty than the police do for knavery." It 
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was astounding to notice the complete boule- 
versement of moral estimate which had taken 
place in that venerable bosom. " All men are 
amenable to my reasoning; the judge upon 
the bench would rather pass away a bad 
sovereign than keep it, and the highest 
honours are only the rewards of clever dodg- 
ing, for what minister rewards poor talent or 
distressed honesty now-a-days? You would 
get nothing, and lose all, and perhaps get 
'jugged' * for your information, while the really 
guilty person laughed at you through the bars. 
Justice pays too poorly to get many supporters; 
besides, money's good, but life's better, and 
treachery would not tend to prolong yours, 
take my word for it." There was still the 
sweet placid smile while the Mentor talked thus, 
with perhaps a roguish twinkle in the eye. 
No Lord Chief Justice ever looked so earnest 
about keeping youth from temptation as he 
did, and the milk of human kindness exuded 
from his beaming features in a manner that a 
Poor Law Guardian, the Master of a Work- 
house, or a Birmingham manufacturer might 
have envied, but then, these worthies have no 
sympathies with the poor ! 

* Put in prison. 
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After receiving a few similar admonitions, 
and a paper parcel, Adderley rose to depart, 
having consigned Maggie to the care of 
"Joe the Flaxman," who was to conduct 
her to the neighbourhood of Gray's Inn, 
where he was living for the present in the 
house of a "righteous" man, the slang 
term for a " cracksman " or housebreaker. 
" It isn't an out-and-out ho-tel," observed 
Joe, " but it's healthy, and we're all to our- 
selves there, my old woman and me, when 
we're not on the tramp; and, you see, 
though Jerry and 1 don't do much in com- 
mon, yet I don't like cutting a cove 'cos 
I'm in a higher valk of business, so come 
along, and by-and-bye your ' man ' will fetch 
ye." Maggie had been too often accustomed 
to be treated like live lumber, to demur, and 
the pair set off together. 

The conversation had delayed Adderley 
longer than he intended, but, resolute to track 
Malvoisin, he quickened his pace, and never 
stopped until the house he wished to visit 
in Portland Place was before him. The 
afternoon had advanced, the sun's beams 
were no longer oppressive, though the air 
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was still sultry. Without looking at the 
number, the house might easily be distin- 
guished ; there was an awning reaching across 
the trottoir, and unmistakable preparations 
for a ball in the evening. The muslin cur- 
tains had been here and there drawn aside, 
permitting glimpses of the rooms within ; 
faces flitted about, and servants came from 
time to time to the door, and looked up 
and down the street. In front stood a carriage, 
and Adderley felt glad he should not have 
to ring the bell and summon the "pam- 
pered menials" to reply to his somewhat 
extraordinary mission, for the door stood 
open. He went boldly up ; therefore, and 
stepping just inside the threshold, demanded 
of the powdered footman, who stood upon 
the door-mat, if " a gentleman named Mai- 
voisin lived there, as he was wanted ? " 

The bridal pair had departed, followed by 
several of the guests. Lady Wentworth, 
whose anxieties had completely exhausted 
her, was just setting off on her way home, 
and as she waited a moment in the hall to 
whisper to the Trevors, who were remain- 
ing with Lady Bolsover, that she really 
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thought she should be too weary to return for 
the ball 9 she caught the sound of the name as 
Adderley gave it to the domestic. 

"Mai — Mai — what?" said the man. 

" Monsieur Rus£ Malvoisin," repeated Ad- 
derley, with a perfectly good French accent. 

To the surprise of the servant, who had 
never known such a circumstance occur with 
any of his aristocratic mistresses, and, least 
of all, should have expected it when Lady 
Wentworth was concerned, she came forward 
and answered the man herself. She spoke 
in French, a language which the domestic, 
to his great grief, did not number among 
his qualifications, but the little she said 
was only to the effect that no such person had 
been there. So anxiously, however, did she 
look into Adderley's face while she made the 
statement, that his curiosity was excited 
more than his confidence obtained, and her 
relief became now evident when he rejoined 
that " it did not matter ; " but he went on 
asking questions, in hope of eliciting what 
seemed likely to prove an excellent clue to 
Malvoisin's actual "whereabouts." 

"The gentleman was at the church with 
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the wedding-party, Madame " (still speaking 
in French) ; " have you no idea where he may 
be found?" 

She was thrown off her guard, and replied 
with some empressement : — 

"I have every reason to believe a gen- 
tleman of that name, or something like it, 
went straight from the church to the railway- 
station, on his way to the Continent." 

The assertion was false, yet not entirely 
so. Rus6 had alluded, in his interview with 
her, to his intention of returning to America 
without loss of time. Of France he had made 
no mention, but that suggestion she uttered 
to throw the inquirer off the scent. 

Adderley was not so easily blinded; he 
felt sure, from the peculiarity of the lady's 
manner, she knew more of Malvoisin than 
she chose to admit. 

" I beg pardon, Madame ; perhaps you can 
inform me, but there was a Mile. Estelle 
Malvoisin who some years ago — " 

She stopped him abruptly with an air 
which quite confirmed his suspicions. Lord 
Went worth was just coming out of Lord 
Bolsover's morning room, where they had 
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been discussing some arrangements relative to 
the event of the morning. 

" Now my dear, I am ready/' he said. 

There was no time to lose. — " I shall 
be happy to give any information I possess 
relative to the matter, if you will call upon 
me in an hour's time," she observed, with a 
calmness she was far from feeling, and, tearing 
a piece off a letter in her hand, she wrote 
the number of the street where she resided. 
Then, taking Lord Wentworth's arm, she 
was soon beside him in the carriage, which 
drove off at once. 

" Oh, that's not the lady of the house, 
then ? " asked Adderley, not of the footman, 
but of a lounger outside. 

"Oh, no, that's Lady Wentworth; and 
one of the finest women in London, to my 
thinking," replied a groom who had the 
bridles of two horses in his hand. 

"Lady Wentworth! any relation to the 
married people ? " Adderley went on, looking 
up at the windows to see whether he was 
observed. 

"Any relation? Only the bridegroom, 
Mr. Darnley Sheffield's mother, that's all," 
said the man, eyeing him a little sharply. 
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" Oho ! indeed ! much obliged to you," aud 
Adderley walked away. 

Lord Wentworth had observed his wife 
speaking to Adderley, whose appearance was 
certainly not prepossessing. He now asked 
her " what the fellow wanted whom she was 
talking to in the hall just now ? " 

For a moment invention failed, and the 
events of the day seemed culminated by this 
unexpected discovery. The imps of mischief 
she had invoked did not long abandon 
her; it was not until matters were ripe 
for detection and punishment that they meant 
to forsake their victim. Quickly, therefore, 
came the prompting to fresh deception, and a 
plausible excuse rose to her lips. 

" I have lost some jewellery lately, and the 
man you saw is a detective, who assumes all 
sorts of disguises, to track the thieves. He 
knew I should be at the Bolsovers, and he 
followed me to say he thinks he has discovered 
some part of the property." 

" Bless me ! thieves in our own house ! " 
he was quite heart-stricken at the idea, 
for, with all his sound sense, Lord Wentworth 
never could believe aught against his fellow- 
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creatures without actual and conclusive 
evidence. 

" But how is it, my dear, you never men- 
tioned this before ? Pray, what is it you have 
lost?" 

" Several things, John." It was astonishing 
how easy she found it growing to mislead her 
good and trusting husband. " One article dis- 
appeared only a day or two since;" this was 
true, for she alluded to a handsome card-case, 
set with brilliants, which Rus6 had dropped 
into his pocket during her absence yesterday, 
and which she had this morning searched for, 
and felt sure he must have taken. 

"What was it ?" 

" You remember the card-case, — a sort of 
heir-loom in our family. It was no great 
value, but I had rather not lose it if it is to be 
recovered without much difficulty." 

"And the other things?" 

" Oh, only rings and a bracelet or two, of 
trifling importance. The card-case is the 
principal thing." 

" I am very sorry to hear this," he went 
on, musingly. 

" So am I to have to tell it, but let us think 
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no more of it ; perhaps, after all, I may have 
lost the card-case when out, and the other 
things may be found when I am not looking 
for them. At all events, I assure you I sus- 
pect none of the servants/' 

"But you said the detective had gained 
some tidings/' 

8he bad forgotten that ; however, she did not 
hesitate. " Oh, he speaks of a card-case, but 
it may not be mine after all. There, let us 
dismiss the subject. How well everything 
has gone to-day/' 

They talked over the morning's events for 
the remainder of the drive. On reaching 
home, Lady Wentworth prepared Wilkins for 
the probable appearance of Adderley, but with- 
out giving any reason for his visit. But the 
evening passed, and be did not arrive, so 
that, completely reassured, she abandoned her- 
self to the happiness and triumph the day 
called forth. 

" Darnley and Fanny will be just embarking 
now, John, dear/' she said, as, tea concluded, 
and the silver tray with her husband's usual 
nightly beverage was brought in. She came 
and sat by him on a low stooL When they 
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were alone again, " I am so happy," she mur- 
mured, laying her cheek upon his hand. 

" So you look, my darling, but a little tired 
though. I have just got my check-book to 
glance at, and then I will keep you up no 
longer." 

Her eyes glanced uneasily at the book. She 
had something to tell him ; would not this be 
the best time now ? 

" Dear John, this wedding has been an ex- 
pensive affair." 

" It has; thank God for the means to defray 
it, and all beside, with comfort and ease." 

" You don't know what a quantity of money 
I have spent." 

" Don't I ? I can imagine it then." 

"How much should you think?" she per- 
severed. 

" Upon my word, I cannot guess the pre- 
cise sum ; but a lady's gimcracks come to a 
good deal, I am aware. Have you been run- 
ning up bills anywhere?" 

" No ; on the contrary, I thought it better 
to pay for everything. I drew a check upon 
Coutts, yesterday, for two thousand pounds/' — 
this was spoken caressingly — " and that sum 
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will cover the whole of my presents, excepting, 
perhaps, about five hundred pounds, the account 
of which I have not yet received." 

"A tolerably large sum, upon my word. 
How can you have spent it? I saw little 
enough to show for such an outlay. I sup- 
pose, however, some of your presents have 
been made in the shape of money itself." 

" That is it, dear John. You know the 
Bolsovers are not rich, and Fanny — " How 
obliged to him she was for the suggestion ! 

" Well, well, my love, say no more about 
it. Always follow the dictates of your own 
generous heart. You know, at first, I felt a 
little surprised, some years ago, at your draw- 
ing for a certain sum quarterly, over and above 
my allowance to you for your own personal 
expenses, which had always hitherto exceeded 
your wants, but I never have limited you, 
nor ever will, you are the best judge. I took 
care to supply Darnley pretty well with funds, 
but a little present from yourself on their mar- 
riage could not fail to be acceptable." 

And in this belief she let him remain. Per- 
haps, if Mr. Rus£ Malvoisin had been followed 
to the bank that morning, as soon as the wed- 
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ding was over, the clerk who handed him, in 
return for a small piece of paper, a bag full of 
bright sovereigns and a roll of notes, might 
have told a very different tale. 

Let it not be imagined that Lady Went- 
worth did all this without a pang. But it 
soon passed away; her husband was deceived, 
and she was — happy ? — No, no — only calm, 
— not happy. 
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